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For the Companion. 


A START IN LIFE. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In E1reut CHapTers.—CuapP. IT. 


In his comfortable clothes and new boots Wal- , 


“If you have any clothing at home you haven’t 
outgrown, you’d better get it. I don’t think you'll 
have trouble with your brother when you tell him 
of your engagement with me. If he’s inclined to 
be brotherly, you’l: meet him more than half way, 
of course. If he is harsh with you, treat him 
respectfully, but don’t answer back. If it so hap- 


den Westlake was beginning to take more hope- | pens that he tries to detain you, I’ll see about it.” 


ful views of things. But he was not prepared for 


this joyful surprise. 


If the dismal November | replied Walden. 


“Oh, he won’t try that; he knows me too well!” 
“T think he’ll be all right when 


evening had changed just then to a fine morning | he sees me in this rig.” 


in spring, the world could not have looked bright- 
er to him all at once than when 
he heard the store-keeper’s as- 
tonishing proposal. 

“Do you mean I am to go out 
to the new settlement to stay?” 
he asked, wonderingly. 

“Why not?” said Mr. Brooke. 
“It’s a fine country ; just as good 
as this. In afew years there’ll 
be as handsome farms there as 
any hereabouts. People laugh 
at me, and say there’ll be no in- 
habitants to speak of but bears 
and panthers, in the Genesee re- 
gion, for the next hundred years. 
I tell ’em the wilderness will be a 
garden of civilization in half 
that time. 

“A young man with the right 
stuff in him, going out there now, 
will have chances to take up land 
of his own, or start some thriv- 
ing business, and grow up with 
the country.” 

Walden kindled with some- 
thing of his new friend’s enthu- 
siasm, and laughed with re- 
pressed glee at the prospect held 
out to him. 

“You can stop here with us till 
we are ready to start,” Mr. Brooke 
continued ; “and help a little, to 
pay your way. It’s a long jour- 
ney, and you’ll probably have a 
chance to turn down your trow- 
sers before ever you come back.” 

“TI should hope so,” said Wal- 


WAR 





Mr. Brooke laughed. It was certainly a very 


anxious to give old acquaintances an impression 
that he had got on very well away from home; 
perhaps forgetting what very different notions they 
would have formed if they had seen him limping 
up to Brooke Brothers’ steps the night before. 

He stopped to speak to persons whom he knew, 
and in reply to their questions said, with an air of 
some importance, that he was making a mere fly- 
ing visit,—that he had got a good chance and was 
“going West.” 

That phrase meant something in those days al- 
together unlike what it means now. It was only 
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‘Whoa! back!” he suddenly called, plying his 
stick deftly over the faces of both steers; and as 
they came to an unwilling stop, he gave Walden 
an astonished, sarcastic gaze. 

It was hard for Walden to control his excite- 
ment and speak calmly as he drew rein; but he 
succeeded. 

“How do you do, Eli?” he said, with a con- 
strained and somewhat sallow smile. 
all the folks ?” 

Instead of answering his questions, the oldest 


“How are 


| brother regarded him with rather less astonish- 


ment and rather more sarcasm in 
his gaze, and said, bluntly,— 

“Come back, have ye? Where 
did ye get that horse ?” 

“It’s a borrowed one,” said 
Walden; and he was going on to 
explain as soon as he could get a 
good breath to keep his voice 
from quavering, when Eli broke 
in again: 

“Of course, 1 know it’s a bor- 
rowed one,—that is, without it’s 
stolen; for I didn’t for a moment 
suppose vou owned him. But I 
asked where you got him.” 

“And I was going to tell you I 
got himof Mr. Brooke, of Brooke 
Brothers, who keep the big store 
in Rome,” Walden answered, 
with spirit, glad to let his brother 
know he had such a friend. 

“Why didn’t you tell me then ?” 
Eli demanded. 

“Because you were so short 
with me I didn’t have a chance. 
There was no need of your’—— 
Walden then remembered Mr. 
Brooke’s advice, and checked 
himself. 

“No need of my what?” 

Thus urged, Walden answered 
firmly, ‘‘“No need of your being 
so quick to put in that fling 
about the horse being stolen. 
Whatever else you can say of 
me, you know very well I never 
deserved any such taunt as that.” 





den, “if lam to grow up with the 
country !” 

Eager as he was to accept a proposal which 
seemed to him so full of promise, he found there 
was a serious side to it when he came to think it 
over that night. 

Having eaten a bountiful supper of baked po- 
tatoes and broiled bacon with the Brooke family, 
washed his feet and greased his boots before the 
kitchen fire, and gone to bed, leaving his trousers 
to be shortened by the housewife’s shears, he lay 
for a long while thinking excitedly of the adven- 
ture before him, and of the home he was perhaps 
leaving forever behind. Once more the longing to 
see his mother came over him, and with his im- 
proved prospects he did not dread so much a meet- 
ing with his oldest brother. 

“I’m independent now, and he can’t say I go 
back for anything I want of him,” he said to him- 
self, with a grateful heart. 

The next morning, his face seemed to show 
what had been passing in his mind, for when he 
asked what work he should go about, the younger 
Mr. Brooke looked at him pleasantly and said,— 

“I shall let you do what you like to-day; and I 
rather think I can guess what that will be. How 
long since you’ve seen any of your folks ?” 

“Not since I left home in May,” replied Wal- 
den, with glistening eyes: 

“I thought so. And there’s no knowing when 
you will have another chance to visit them. Now 
if you would like to go over to Whitestown and 
bid "em good-by, I’ve a horse you can ride,—un- 
less,” the store-keeper added, with a humorous 
twinkle, “you prefer to try your new boots on the 
road.” 

Something between a sob and a laugh broke 
into the boy’s speech when he attempted to reply. 
He glanced down at his improved trousers and 
well-oiled boots, then looked up at Mr. Brooke, 
winked hard and dashed away a tear or two, as 
he faltered,— 

“I should like to ride. I didn’t expect any such 
luck as that! though I did wish I could go over 
and say good-by to the folks.” 

Accordingly, not long after breakfast the horse 








was saddled, and mounting at the front steps, 
Walden received his employer's parting advice. 


different “rig” from that in which the boy had 
made his appearance the night before. In his new 
suit, with boots in stirrups, sitting erect in the 
saddle, he could not help showing something of 
the pride and happiness which filled his heart; 
and his employer was not ill pleased. 

“T’ve got a prize in that boy,” he said to his 
brother, as they stood in the door and saw him 
ride off at a brisk trot. 

Walden made the journey in high spirits, often 
contrasting his present content with the sense of 
wrong which embittered him when last he trav- 
elled that road. It was May-time then, but his 
sky was full of wrath and gloom. It was not so 
much hope that had sustained him in the rash 
step he was taking, as a fierce determination to 
free himself from his thraldom, and win a success 
which should some day burn his unjust brother’s 
heart. 

He remembered how ardently he had longed 
for that triumph; how sweet had been the thought 
of that innocent revenge. 

“He shall be sorry for his treatment of me; he 
shall find that even a younger brother is entitled 
to some respect!” he had muttered angrily to 
himself, again and again, as he passed those fields 
and farm-houses by which he was returning in so 
changed a mood. 

Some of the scenes recalled vividly his feelings 
at that time. There was a wayside trough by which 
he had sat down to rest, the sight of which brought 
up wonderful confused visions of himself, here a 
rebel and an outcast, driven forth by a brutal el- 
der brother, and there a radiant youth returning 
to confront an elder brother humbled and repent- 
ant. . 

Such was the dream he had nourished at that 
spot. It had faded now. Not that he had forgot- 
ten his wrongs; but he felt that he could almost 
forgive the author of them if he should come for- 
ward to meet him with kind words. 

As he approached the neighborhood where he 
was known, and became conscious of eyes gaz- 
ing at him from the farm-houses he passed, Wal- 
den felt no little satisfaction at being seen in de- 
cent clothes, mounted on a good horse. He was 


to push on a hundred miles or so into the wilder- 
ness of western New York. But that was about 
as formidable an undertaking as anything the 
words imply to-day. 

At last, on the brow of a gentle declivity, Wal- 
den came in sight of his old home. There was 
the low brown gable, and the great chimney built 
outside the house, and the tall well-sweep on the 
edge of the little peach-orchard in the rear. 
Through the pleasant valley beyond, the Mohawk 
River wound, a curve of shining silver in the 
morning sun. 

A gust of tears swelled the boy’s heart and 
rained quick drops from his eyes at sight of these 
well-remembered scenes. How often, in the thirst 
and weariness and homesickness of the season that 
was past, he had thought of that pleasant peach- 
orchard and its delicious frui*, and of the cool 
bucket rising at the end of the long well-pole, to 
poise plashing on the curb! 

There was the lane where he had so often ridden 
the colts and driven the cows to water down to 
the river’s brink, singing as he went and came; 
and there the upland, with its fields and groves, 
where he had wandered many a summer’s after- 
noon, his boyish soul filled with the mystery and 
beauty of the world and dreams of a golden fu- 
ture. 

It was a hopeful, not unhappy childhood, he 
had known there; and over him, as he gazed, 
swept a great wave of yearning and regret. He 
was for a few minutes almost sick of his engage- 
ment with Mr. Brooke. But then the great griev- 
ance he had suffered at his brother’s hands rose 
up before him; and his hope of “growing up” 
with the new country came back fresh and strong. 

He had recovered his fortitude just in time. 
Out of the barn-yard lane before him came a yoke 
of steers, pushing and clashing their horns. They 
turned into the road, guided by a sturdy young 
man wielding a short hickory gad. A heavy log- 
chain trailed from the jingling ring of the yoke; 
the near ox was stepping over and on it as they 


“You mean to say you never 
took anything that didn’t belong 
to you >” said Eli. 

“Never!” exclaimed Walden, hotly. 

“Oh! haven’t you?” sneered Eli. “Whoa! 
back!” and he rattled his stick on the horns of 
the restless steers. 

“If you think I have, what is it?” asked Wal- 
den. 

“You’ve taken your services, which belong to 
me till you are twenty-one,” said Eli. 

“You might have had them, if you had been to 
me what father supposed you would be, when he 
made that will. He never meant that I should be 
treated as you treat those dumb beasts !” 

Walden’s face flushed, and he spoke with the 
memory of his wrongs surging in his voice. 

“You were to work for me till you were twenty- 
one,” said Eli. ‘Have you come back to stay ?” 

“No, Eli,” Walden replied, with more steadi- 
ness of tone. “I have made an engagement with 
Mr. Brooke, who loaned me this horse.” 

Eli studied him with a bitter sneer, and after a 
moment’s silence rejoined,— 

“You think you can do better, I suppose.” 

“Tf I get kind treatment and encouraging words, 
I call that doing better,” said Walden, looking 
down with dignity from his horse. 

Eli hesitated, and appeared for a moment to be 
swallowing something very disagreeable. The 
truth is, he had missed Walden’s help on the farm, 
and had felt pricks of conscience on account of his 
own harsh conduct towards him. Hearing how 
hard he worked and how ill-fed he was in Thomas 
Tadmore’s service, he had until this hour fostered 
hopes of seeing him return penitent and submissive. 
To see him come back proud and resolute, well- 
clothed and mounted on a good horse, was not an 
agreeable surprise. 

“Small loss! guess I can stand it if he can,” he 
had said many times of Walden in his absence, 
and he had even tried to think the farm would get 
along as well without him. But all the time his 
inmost thought said otherwise; and he was forced 
to respect and prize his brother all the more since 





turned, and the driver was reaching across to beat ; 





the crowding off ox over the forehead, when a 
looked up and saw the horseback boy in the road. 


the Brookes of Rome had taken him up. 
Perhaps, by a little more conciliatory treatment 
he might yet win the lost one back. It was a hard 
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thing for Eli to make up his mind to, but after a 
while he swallowed the unpalatable morsel in his 
throat, and said, in a tone that reminded Walden 
of the old days before their father died, and they 
were still like brothers,— 

“I guess you’d better come home, Walden. 
Mother misses ye, and I’d do anything for her, as 
I suppose you would. Come back, and it sha’n’t 
be my fault if there’s any more trouble.” 

Walden was touched. That Eli should speak 
to him in that way almost realized his former 
dream of triumph. But something deeper in his 
heart was stirred, as he answered, with almost 
tearful emotion,— 

“J would do anything for her, as you know. 
For her sake I stayed with you months longer 
than I should have done if I had had my own 
way. And if you,” he could not help adding re- 
proachfully, “if you had cared half as much for 
her feelings then as you seem to now, you would 
have treated me more as she always said I should 
be treated.” 

Eli stood by the steers, looking up with a scowl 
at the boy on the horse looking earnestly down 
and speaking these plain words. It was some 
seconds before he could bring himself to reply,— 

“J don’t pretend that I always did just right; | 
there’s nobody but what makes mistakes now and 
then. I’m quick, and maybe too arbitrary. I 
felt I had got to take father’s place and do my 
duty to the younger children. I always meant | 
to do right by you. I'll prove it to you, if you 
care to come back and try it again.” 

“If you had talked this way six months ago,” 
said Walden, bitterly, “I never should have gone. 
But it’s too late now. I have made different ar- 
rangements.” 

It was stinging to the pride of Eli to find that 
he had humbled himself in vain. He did not ask 
what the different arrangements were, but turned 
and brandished his whip over the steers, playing a 
lively tattoo on their horns and heads. 

By this time the strange boy on horseback, who 
had stopped to talk with Eli in the road, had been 
recognized by the eyes peering at him from the | 
kitchen windows. As he dismounted at the gate 
his younger brothers Amos and James came run- 
ting from the barn, with ears of corn they had 
heen husking still in their hands; his elder sister 
Susan came smiling from the house, with a cheery 
welcome; and last of all, out tottered his gray- | 
haired mother, to fling herself on his neck with 
subs of joy. 

She clung to him with smiles and tears as they 
all went into the house together. Susan walked 
by his other side, proudly clasping his arm; and 
the boys capered about, with grins and exclama- 
tions of delight. Then Walden, seated in the 
midst of them, had his story to tell, and questions 
to ask, and there was more talk than would fill 
the chapters which we must hasten to give to other 





scenes. 

Mrs. Westlake fondly hoped that her boy had 
come home to remain. But she could not disap- 
prove of the engagement he had made with Mr. 
Brooke; and Amos and James clamorously wished 
that they could go too. Eli had never treated them 
so harshly as he had Walden; perhaps because, 
there being so much more ditference between his 
age and theirs, he had felt less necessity of assert- 
ing his authority over them, and they less inclina- 
tion to rebel. But they fretted under his tyranny, 
nevertheless, and envied Walden his freedom, and 
bewailed the fate that kept them still at home. 

Considering that his presence could not, under 
the circumstances, be very welcome to Eli, Walden 
declined to stay for dinner, but he partook of a 
lunch which Susan set out for him on the kitchen 
table, and then helped his mother do up a little 
bundle which he was to take away with him in 
the saddle. 4 

Into that bundle he was careful to slip his arith- 
metic, which he so much regretted not having 
studied more diligently at school, along with two 
or three other books which he might find useful 
or entertaining in the back country where he was 
going. 

As he was making a final knot in the great red 
handkerchief which had been his father’s, but 
which his mother gave him for his bundle, Eli 
came in. 

“Here is Walden!” cried Mrs. Westlake, long- 





ing to see the brothers reconciled. “Come to 
make us a little visit; and now he is starting off 
again.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Eli, grimly, standing in the 
door. 

“And only think,” she added, “he is going to 
the Genesee country with Mr. Jonathan Brooke!” 

This was news to the oldest brother, but he did 
not betray any surprise. Since Walden was not 
to stay and help him on the farm, he cared little 
where he went. 

“If it don’t beat all!” exclaimed good Mrs. 
Westlake, all tears. 

“Beats all,” said Eli, stolid and sarcastic. 

(To be continued.) 


—~>—- 


GOATS AND SHEEP. 

XEsop relates that the wolves sent proposals of 
peace to the sheep, on condition that they would 
first get rid of their dogs. If Jsop had lived in 
New Jersey, he might have shifted the characters 
a little, and told us how the dogs wished the sheep 





a dozen dogs, and two are about all each farmer | 
puts with his sheep. As soon as a dog enters a 
field at night the goats attack him, and their but- 
ting propensities are too much for the canine, who 
finds himself rolling over and over. A few repe- 
titions of this treatment cause the dog to leave the 
field, limping and yelling. Formerly, when a dog 
entered a sheep-field at night, the sheep would run 
wildly around and cry piteously. Since the goats 
have been used to guard them, they form in a line 
behind the goat, and seem to enjoy the fun. 


—~+> 
or 





For the Companion, 
SUNSHINE, 
Life is but a summer day, 
f we choose to make it; 
Sunshine has been freely given, 
Freely let us take it, 
Why sit moody in the shade? 
Sorrow is but fleeting; 
Take immortal life and joy, 
While thy pulse is beating. 
Mus. R. N, TURNER, 


or 
For the Companion. 


ON THE PRAIRIE. 

Our house stood alone in the midst of a vast prairie. 
It seemed very lonely to my mother, I dare say, and 
though we children were content, I think she hungered 
for the old homestead inthe East. Still she seidom 
spoke of it, and kept up a brave heart before father 
and us children. 

She had, that first year after moving on the prairie, 
a strange fancy when alone of closing the doors, draw- 
ing the curtains, and shutting out the sunny outer 
world. ‘The earth seems so vast,” she would say, “it 
wearies me to see it stretching away into the sky. I 
feel such an atom in the universe.” 

Father wasted no time in fancies or regrets. A mort- 
gage had swallowed up the old homestead, and thank- 
ful that he lived in a land where such an alternative 
was possible, he devoted head and hands to creating a 
new home for his loved ones in the West. 

At the end of the second summer we felt that we 
were well established in our new house. Like those 
of our few neighbors, it was a small, unpainted 
dwelling, built very economically, with as few angles 
as possible, looking—mother used to say—“like an 
upturned dry-goods box.” 

The summer had been delightful, and the dry sea- 
son, which prevails to a greater or Jess extent nearly 
every year, came too late to damage the growing crops 
materially; but it dried up the shallow water-courses | 
and parched the rank grass dry and brown, so that it 
rustled drearily in the fierce south winds. 

One morning, it was the 20th of September—a date 
written for us in letters of fire—father started for 
Prairieville. How the wind raged that day! The 
house quivered in every beam. The fires were not 
kindled, for mother’s great dread during such wind- 
storms was fire. 

Suddenly one of the children rushed in, exclaiming, 
“T see a black cloud of smoke off in the south!” 

I saw mother’s face grow white. 

“Can it be a prairie fire, and on such aday!”’ she 
exclaimed, flying to an upper window for a better 
view. Silently we crowded around her, watching the 
dark cloud that widened every instant, and was driv- 
ing toward us with frightful swiftness. 

After a brief survey mother turned away, saying, 
“It isa prairie fire! We must fight it, my children, 
as best we may.” Her face was pale as death, even to 
her lips; but she spoke in a firm voice, for our mother 
could be a brave woman when there was need. 

“We fight it! How?” wecried, in frightened chorus. 
There were six of us: Will, a delicate boy of thir- 
teen; ten-year-old Jamie, a robust little fellow; the lit- 
tle ones Tommy and Sadie,—precious Sadie!—baby 
Nell and I, Dora, a girl of fifteen. 

Mother did not answer us. She was bustling about 
making preparations, and gathering up an armful of 
woollen clothes from the pegs on the wall, what for, 
I, in my ignorance, could not guess. 

“Now, boys!” she cried, “harness the horses to the 
wagon and lift the plough in. We will go to the south 
side of the farm and do what we can. We will 
take off our cotton dresses, Dora,” she added, “and 
put ov our flannel ones, then run to the well and draw 
a tub of water.” 

Frightened into silence, we obeyed, mother wetting 
the cloths in the water as I drew it from the well. 
Then, with many parting injunctions to the children, 
we left them. 

When we reached the southern edge of our farm, 
the panting horses were hitched to the plough. We 
expected to strike a few furrows and set a back-fire 
to meet the fiery flood pouring down upon us. This 
was mother’s hope, but it was an almost impossible 
task; for the ground was baked hard, and the plough, 
dulled by the summer’s work, resisted all efforts of 
Willie’s weak arms to hold it in the ground, and 
jumped and slid yards ata time. The panting horses 
strained and pulled, jerked forward and flew back, and 
on the second furrow stopped short and refused to 
start again. 





And all this time the fire was rushing on! 
the air began to be filled with cinders. 
desperate. “Let me take the plough, Willie,” she 
said. “I am stronger than you are; perhaps I can 
hold it. You drive the horses, lead them, whip them, 
anything to make them go, for everything depends on 
them!” 


Already 
Mother grew 


Again they struggled on, mother clinging desperate- 
ly to the plough, now holding it in with all her scanty 
strength, then being half dragged behind it when, 
thrown out, it slid over the grass, jerked furiously 
along by the frantic horses which Jamie guided and 
Will whipped. 


| our very faces, singeing eyebrows and hair; and, but 


Dora, give me the matches and help me start a back- | 
fire; you brought the matches, didn’t you, child?” she 
exclaimed, seeing my look of dismay as I thrust my 
hand into my pocket and brought it out empty again. 
“No!” I gasped. “I thought you did.” 

The boys, too, searched their pockets in vain, and 
then, with a dreadful sinking at our hearts, we realized 
the appalling truth and our perfect helplessness. In 
the terror and confusion, the matches had been forgot- 
ten, and we were left with no defence save the pitiful- 
ly inadequate one of those few furrows! 

Mother ran for the wet cloths, and giving one to 
each, stationed us at intervals, gave us our orders in 
hurried tones, taking herself the most dangerous post 
in front of the towering head-fire, and then we waited. 
Like a terrible picture that scene rises before me as 
I write. There is an awful sublimity in a prairie fire, 
as there is in a storm at sea, which no familiarity can 
efface. What, then, must it have been to the trem- 
bling woman and children who beheld it in its awful 
splendor for the first time? 

On it came in the long V shape I have since learned 
to know so well. The head-fire, the point of the V, 
a rushing tongue of flames, leaping into the air sixteen 
or eighteen feet, and, like fiends ravenous for their 
prey, springing forward, so that their summit was 
some feet in advance of their base. From this apex, 
which with a furious wind will out-travel a fast horse, 
the side-fire stretched far away. 

The crackling roar and the dense smoke thick with 
cinders, were appalling; while soon the intense heat 
smote our faces like a blast from a furnace. 

Small were our hopes, yet we determined to battle 
to the last. We little knew the mad strength of our | 
foe, and with the bravery of desperation, withstood | 
the fierce heat, and it was not till the dense smoke 
seemed almost overhanging us that we fled from our | 
posts. 

We ran as fast as our wearied limbs would carry us. 
The horses were all out, we led out the calf from the 
barn, and dragged everything movable to the ploughed 
ground, in the midst of which the house stood. 

The fire was upon us almost before we finished. It 
was evident that the stable was devoted to destruction, 
as well as the oats which were stacked within a few 
feet of it. 

All our fears were now for our wheat-rick, which 
stood a little aside. The grass was tramped around it, 
and it seemed that we might save that. We four stood 
guard, beating the fire down as it reached the low 
grass. 

It was a desperate struggle, the flames leaped up in 





for mother’s precaution in the matter of dress, we 
must certainly have been enveloped in flames. Our 
shoes became so hot that they burned our feet. Yet 
hearer and nearer the greedy fire ate its way. We 
quelled it in one direction, only to have it steal upon 
us from another, while the tears from our swollen eyes 
ran over our smoke-begrimmed faces, which, like our 
hands, were burned almost to blistering. But when 
the fire had subsided our stack still stood, though sur- 
rounded by a blackened line which almost touched it. 
When' the need of exertion was over, mother sank on 
the ground nearly fainting, and we all dropped beside 
her, breathless, scorched, and utterly exhausted. 

“T am thankful that our home and children are 
spared,” she sighed; ‘‘there is little else left, and I 
must go to my babies now,” she added. ‘Poor father, 
this will be a sad home-coming!” 

Ah, how sad we little dreamed! 

We opened the door upon a pitiful picture. Baby 
Nell had cried herself to sleep, and on the floor beside 
her crib, lay Tommy with his little troubled, tear- 
stained face. Our entrance roused him, and he sat up 
in drowsy bewilderment. 

**You poor children!’ mother cried, “you have had 
a lonely time; but where is Sadie?” 

“I don’t know, mamma,” he answered, his lip quiv- 
ering. ‘She runned off; said she wanted to see the big 
fire too. I couldn’t lock the door, and so she went.” 

“Where did she go, child, and when?” cried mother. 

“She went towards the stable. O mamma! you 
don’t s’pose she’s got burned up, do you?” he added, 
asking with childish frankness the question which 
was knocking at all our hearts. 

As he spoke, mother’s overtaxed strength gave way, 
and with a wailing cry she sank fainting to the floor. 
The cry awoke the baby, and she and Tommy burst 
into a doleful chorus of wailing, in which we older 
ones silently joined. 

We laid mother on the lounge and applied water to 
her face, and in a few minutes she opened her heavy 
eyes and sprang to her feet, but sank back from utter 
exhaustion. 

“Oh, don’t stop for ma, children! run! search every- 
where!” she cried, wildly. “Go! go!” 

As she stopped speaking, I heard the thud of hoofs. 
Father had scen the smoke, and leaving the wagon 
and one horse, had galloped home on the other. 

“Thank God, you are all safe!” he exclaimed as he 
entered. 

No one told him. Who could tell? 

“What ails you all?” he asked, huskily; ‘Is it worse 
than I see?” 

We told him then. He shivered with horror, and 
groaning, “Please Heaven, we will find her yet!” 
rushed from the house. 

Suddenly we heard a cry of agony, and looking out, 
I saw that father was standing in a swale where the 
fire had raged the fiercest, fed by resin-weeds, which 
shot up nine and ten feet high. Almost benumbed 
with dread, I dragged myself to the spot. 

It was one of those sights it will take a lifetime to 
efface, for there, face-downward, lay what had been 
our Sadie. Nearly all of her clothing had been burned, 
and the sweet, dimpled flesh and bright curls were 

now discolored and burned. 





I, compelled to be idle, stood watching to catch the 
first glimpse of the advancing flames. They had just 
returned to the starting-point, leaving four furrows a 
ragged line behind them, when I saw a tongue of flame, 
and then another, and another, flash out through the 
dense smoke which had now rolled up but a mile 
away, and screaming, “Here it comes!” scrambled 
from my perch and ran with the news to mother. 

She and Will had seen it, and stood looking in each 





to give up their goats. 
Farmers in New Jersey use goats to protect 
their sheep from dogs. ‘Two goats can drive away 


other's faces with frightened, despairing eyes, but only 
for an instant. 
“Turn the horses loose, boys!’ she cried; ‘and, 


What a death for our darling! Father bore her 
homeward, sending me before to break the news to 
mother; but my face told the story before my trem- 
bling lips. 

“Is she much disfigured?” she faltered. 

“No,” I answered, “the fire spared her face. The 
smoke was very dense there,” I added, bringing forth 


} prairie fire. 


She gave one shuddering glance, and then again came 
the blessing of unconsciousness; and for a few hours 
she forgot her anguish. 

I scarcely remember how the next few days passed. 
I know that friends came; that they were very kind; 
and that before they left, little Sadie was laid to sleep 
beneath the white lilac that had been brought from the 
old home in the East. 

Our neighbors showed their sympathy in our desola- 
tion with the hearty good-will that is characteristic of 
settlers in a new country. And but for the loss that 
nothing could replace, we would have felt that their 
strong, earnest expressions and acts of kindness, in 
great part compensated for the terror and the losses 
that had come to us in this our first experience of a 
BELLE LOUISE PIERCE. 
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For the Companion, 


THE FIFTH OF JULY. 


“They’ve found out by some means that Liv is sick 
with the measles. They wouldn’t ask us to row un- 
less they thought they had an easy task before them.” 

The speaker was Charles Sweetser, Captain of the 
Curlew Crew of Lonsdale; the place the library in 
Mrs. Holliday’s house ; and the time eight o’clock, p.m., 
on the last day of May. 

“Why, Ellis Watkins actually said to me, about a 
month ago, ‘You see we’ve won a good many races,’ 
and it was said with that disagreeable smile of his, 
‘and we can’t afford to risk our reputation rowing with 
you boys, all under twenty-two.’ ” 

“Conceited prig!”’ exclaimed Burton Eldridge. “I’d 
give my eyes to find our shell half a boat’s length 
ahead of them at the stake. It’s too bad that we must 

send them a ‘No, I thank you,’ after we have been try- 
ing for two years to make them compete with us just 
because our stroke is sick.” 

During this discussion Dan Holliday, President of 
the Club, a slight, fair, wiry-looking fellow, said to be 
one of the best oarsmen in the town, sat silently rest- 
ing one elbow on the table in front of him, thinking 
intently. 

“A mile and a half and return, on or before the 
sixth of July,” he now said. “Boys, whom can we get 
in Liv’s place by that time?” 

“There’s Staunton,” suggested Sweetser. 
can’t be relied on.” 

“Well, how about Davis?” 

“Too light. We want more weight in the boat.” 

But directly afterward his face brightened as he ex- 
claimed, “I have it! I know the very man! Stupid 
of me not to have thought of him before! He is com- 
ing on here to attend some law lectures, and wants me 
to put his name up for this club. It’s Macfarland, of 
Pennsylvania. He stroked the university last year. 
You remember him, Sweetser?” 

“Remember him! Of course Ido. One of the best 
oars I ever saw. Put his name up, Dan, and we'll 
vote now.” 

This suggestion was acted upon at once. 

“Those Curlews are a conceited set of youngsters,” 
said Ellis Watkins to his companion, Barham by 
name, and stroke-oar of the Butterfly Crew. 

It was two weeks later, and they stood on the balcony 
of their boat-house watching the junior crew, as they 
swung slowly down the river in their new boat. “I 
find their whole club backing those four youngsters 
yonder,” he continued. 

“Well, I rather like the pluck of the boys, anyway,” 
laughed the big stroke, good-humoredly. ‘And that 
new fellow is no slouch. See, what a clean recover!” 
“You know he won’t practise on Sunday. Sweetser 
told me so the other day. Said, in fact, that none of 
them ‘approved of it.’ So much the better for us, 
eh?” 

‘A man may row none the worse for honoring Sun- 
day,” replied Mr. Barham, gravely. “And I tell you 
what, Watkins, any young fellow. of nineteen who 
would tell a man of your age such a thing as that, is 
true grit, and no mistake. I expect to win the race, 
but at the same time we may be sure it’s not going to 
be a walk-over for us by any means.” 

Macfarland, the new stroke, was a great, broad- 
shouldered fellow of twenty-three (the oldest man in 
the boat). Straight and flat in the back, long and 
strong in the arm, very quiet of voice and manner, and 
inclined to be despondent, as Nelly Holliday—Dan’s 
only sister, a pretty girl of seventeen—discovered dur- 
ing their first interview. 

Nelly was a fierce little partisan; almost fever- 
ishly interested in ‘“‘Dan’s crew,” and Eustis Macfar- 
land presently learned to come to her with all his 
doubts and difficulties, sure of finding encouragement 
and sympathy. 

“You see, Miss Holliday, they rely so much on my 
having stroked the ‘University’ last year, and I’ve been 
out of training so long. Why, I’m so stiff now I can 
scarcely move, and to-day I couldn’t pull more than 
two miles without stopping. I can’t bear the other 
fellows to think I’m shirking, or that I’m not plucky 
enough to stand up to my share of the work.” 

“I don’t think anybody could think that after they 
once knew you,” said Nelly, very earnestly, and blush- 
ing directly afterward. 

So they became warm friends. ‘He seems low-spir- 
ited, Dan,” she said to her brother the same evening. 

“Yes, I know,” his forehead contracting anxiously. 
“TI never knew him so out of sorts. The other fellows 
haven’t said much, but I think they fancy he shirks 
sometimes, when the fact is, he is half-killing himself 
to keep up. They were in training two weeks before 
he came, and then he won’t row on Sundays. The 
‘Butts’ do it, and our men thought on Mac’s account we 
might as well follow their example for once, and” —— 

“T honor him for it!” cried Nelly, her eyes spark- 
ling. “I mean, to work so hard rather than do any- 
thing he thinks is wrong.” 

I’m glad you wouldn’t row on Sunday,” she said to 
Macfarland, as he came in from the river next morn- 
ing. 

‘Has Dan been telling you?” he replied, coloring a 
little. ‘You see, I couldn’t do it. I don’t pretend to 
judge other people who don’t think it wrong, but’”— 


“No, he 





a scanty grain of comfort, “and we thought she must 
have suffocated before the fire reached her; for there 
| had been no struggle.” 
| “Thank God for that!’ she ejaculated, fervently. I 
| heard steps, and the next instant father entered with 
his precious burden. 


| here his voice sank as he hesitated, then “1 don’t like 
to talk about it, but Idon’t mind telling you. You 
see, last February—I promised, and so—well, I 
couldn't.” 

People began to speak more and more favorably of 
the “Curlews.”” They certainly pulled in beautiful 
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form, but the “Butterflies,” owing to their age and 


prestige, were still the favorites when, on the evening | 


preceding the regatta, quite a crowd was gathered at 
both boat-houses to see them come in. They made a 
fine appearance as they glided along, using their slow 
English stroke. 

“It needn’t discourage you, boys,’’ said Dan Holli- 
day, regarding the rival boat as he addressed himself 
to the man next him, whom he supposed to be Eustis 
Macfarland. ‘Keep your time, no matter where you 
are in the race. And, Mac, don’t you look at anything 
but your rudder, and you just give these fellows thirty- 
eight strokes all the way. If they take ’em right, the 
‘Butts’ can’t stay with you. They’re too heavy for 
their boat; she dips <a little whenever they quicken, 
and besides, Barham’s about seen his best days. Why, 
helloa, Cornelius!’’ as he turned to find the janitor at 
his elbow, listening eagerly. ‘You here? I thought 
you were Mr. Macfarland.” 

“Cornelius is a strong ‘Curlew’ man,” said Charley 
Sweetser to Macfarland. ‘‘He’s janitor for both clubs; 
so he told me to-day ‘not to say nuthin’ to the “Butter- 
fly” gents, but he thought we were sure to win.’” 

“I wonder if he has anything at stake on the race?”’ 
said Holliday. ‘I thought he seemed very much ex- 
cited all day.” 

“Been drinking, perhaps.” 





| looked mere wee beside the other crew, as, dressed 
in their handsome blue uniform, the “Butterflies” 
stepped out to take their places in their boat. 

“Look, Eldridge,” said Charley Sweetser, regarding 
them, as they paddled slowly out to the starting- 
point, “they don’t hit together, although they seem to 
swing right in the boat.” 

“‘That’s all right, old man; the less they hit together, 
the less she’s going to move; but mind, when we start 
don’t you be looking at them!” 

“George Gibson is going to follow you inatug. I'll 
be on board, and we'll give you a ‘spelling whoop’ when 
you crack on strong. When you hear it you'll know 
you've got things your own way,” whispered Stokes, 
as the Curlew crew, clad all in white, moved off in 
their turn. They made a pretty curve out to their 
starting-boat, in which Holliday was seated, with the 
umpire. Only a moment more, during which Macfar- 


| six seconds,” 





land turned and looked at his men, and if ever a man | 
with a very composed face expressed in his counte- 
nance his determination to “‘do, or die,” he expressed it | 
then. 

“Eyes in the boat all!’’ said Sweetser, as the rival 
crews threw one quick, parting glance at one another. | 

*Gentlemen,”’ came in short, distinct accents from | 
behind and above them, “I shall ask you if you're , 
ready, and if at the expiration of five seconds I get no 





“I’ve heard something of his being seen the worse 
for drink lately, but I’ve never seen anything of it 
myself,” said Holliday. ‘And until I do, I won’t vote | 
for a successor. Good-by, Mac! Don’t pull too far.” 

And they quitted the boat-house in a body, leaving 
Macfarland alone in the building. j 

The next morning, while the Hollidays and their 
guest lingered chatting at the breakfast-table, a mes- 
senger came with a dirty, ill-directed note for Dan, 
which he took with a jest at its appearance. He read | 
it, and his groan of bitter distress and consternation 
conveyed to the others the news of some great calami- 
ty before he broke out with(— 

“It’s all up, Mac! Some villain has cut a hole in the 
bottom of our new boat!”’ 

We forbear to report the torrent of exclamations 
which followed. Something must be done at once. | 
Both crews must be told; the posters on the walls | 
must be torn down, and the janite~, 
who sent the note, had begged then vo 
come to him at the boat-house without 
delay. So the two friends proceeded 
rapidly to Swectser’s rooms, where the 
other men of the crew were breakfast- 
ing, and the story was soon told. 

“Could Cornelius have done it, do you 
think?” said Burton Eldridge, present- 
ly, after the storm of indignation had 
somewhat subsided. ‘He was the last 
person in the boat-house,and was alone.” 

“He didn’t lock up. I did,” interrupt- 
ed Macfarland. “After he put the skiff 
away and brought me my clothes, while 
he was waiting for me to doff my row- 
ing rig and dress, some one called him, 
and I told him I would dress at my leis- 
ure and lock up for him. But he said 
he would have to be down early in the 
morniog and must wait for the keys; he 
was only going up to the corner to have 
a glass of beer with a friend. So then 
I told him I would make all fast and 
leave the keys with him there. I sup- 
pose I stayed behind twenty minutes or 
so after he left, when I locked up and 
went to the saloon. He was standing in 


| answer from either boat, I shall start you with the 
| word ‘Go!’” 


Both crews were stretched out for their first catch 
upon the water, and there ensues a breathless interval 
of silence. 

“Are you ready ?—Go!” 

Eight oars dash simultaneously in the water, as the 
two boats shoot forward. They are followed by two 
or three tugs, which hide them from the sight of the 
eager spectators, who continue to shout : s time passes, | 
and they peer in vain to discover which boat has choice 
of positions. 

In the meanwhile not a word is being spoken in 
either shell as they fairly dance over the water. Mac- 
farland’s eyes are glued to his rudder and watch as he | 
gives his crew thirty-eight strokes to the minute, they | 
following him with the regularity of a trip-hammer. 

The Butterflies, over to the right, are holding their 
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| and seized the man by the collar. 


out through his set teeth, ““J°m good for the distance, 
boys! take the weight off me, and get in with me!’ 

The struggle now was at fever-heat, for the Butter- 
flies were rowing for all that was in them, their stroke 
doing some beautiful work. 

“Oh, pick her up! pick her up, there, Mac!" scream 
the excited Curlews from tugs and bank. 

“Oh, well-pulled! well- pulled! Oh, gloriously 
pulled, stroke!’ as Macfarland, making an almost su 
perhuman effort, brings the time up to forty-four, and 
shoots over the line one boat's length ahead of the 
Butterflies, amid a perfect Babel of applause from the 
spectators. | 

“Curlew crew won in seventeen minutes and fifty- 
said the umpire. j 

“Oh, but that last spurt was wonderful, old man!” 
said Holliday, fairly hugging Macfarland. ‘‘How on 
earth could you get it in at the end of three miles? I 


counted forty-three strokes the last minute, and I 
| don’t think an oar touched on the recovery during that 


time.”’ 
“You may thank Mr Watkins for that,” replied the 


stroke, as he lay panting on his oar. “I believe he 


| turned my muscles into steel this morning at the boat- 


house.”’ 

“Oh, but Barham looks wild, and used up!” said 
Sweetser, in a low voice, as that gentleman now came 
up and warmly congratulated the victors. | 

It was perhaps an how: later, when a party of men, 
composed of members of both clubs, about to leave the | 
boat-house, had their attention attracted by a singular 
sound which seemed to proceed from behind the build- | 
ing. 

They went around to investigate, and discovered the 
figure of Cornelius, the janitor, maudlin drunk, and | 
talking to himself as he staggered to and fro. | 

| 
| 





“You rascal!” exclaimed Charley Sweetser, as to 
tue surprise of the others, he darted suddenly forward 
“1T'd almost forgot- 
ten I’d an account to settle with you! What did you 
mean by trailing your boat across my bow this after- 
noon? Had you 
Answer me!” 


been betting on the other crew? 


Los’ mor’n two hundred dollar by this yere race,” 
blubbered the man. “Taint no use, I say, to fight agin 








the doorway alone, waiting for me. I 

gave him the keys and saw him start 

towards his home with them in his pocket then and | 
there.” 

“Was he sober?” 

“Perfectly sober.” 

“A puzzling business altogether. But come; we 
must go and look up the ‘Butts.’?” When the eight 
men entered the boat-house, they found Cornelius sit- 
ting on the floor, giving vent to profuse and inarticu- 
late lamentations. 

“Who in the name of wonder could have done it?” 
said Barham, of the “ Butterflies.”’ “She’s cut through 
and through.” 

“Oh, it’s a pity to look at the pretty thing all crip- 
pled so, even if there wasn’t to be a race!”’ cried Dan 
Holliday, almost in tears. 

“You can’t regret it, gentlemen, more than I do,” 
said a “Butterfly.” 

“Everything was quiet when you left, Cornelius?” 
asked Barham. “Nobody prowling around?” 

“7 left the house last,’? said MacFarland. And he 
repeated before the rival crew the story of his deten- 
tion the evening before. 

“Humph!” said Ellis Watkins, who had heard it for 
the first time. “So you were here last? Well, I’m 
very sorry, of course, that the thing has occurred. I 
should like our men to have won this race, but some 
one evidently didn’t care to have us win it,” signifi- 
can'ly. “And who knows but it may turn out to bea 
zood thing for you fellows that this — accident oc- 
curred?” 

The words were bad enough, but the tone and em. 
phasis made the other Butterflies — gentlemen all — 
look very uncomfortable, while Dan Holliday, flushing 
hotly, broke out with,— 

“Confound you, Watkins! What do you mean with 
your sneers and innuendoes? You must explain your- 
self, or’—— 

“Never mind, Dan,” said Macfarland, coming for- 
ward, his quiet face somewhat paler than usual. “Mr. 
Watkins,” he proceeded, turning to that individual 
and speaking very slowly, “perhaps the best way to 
convince a man that you want to do a thing is to do 








it, and I propose that we row this race this afternoon, 
in our old shell, and do our best towards making ita 
close one. Boys,” to his crew, “are you willing to 
try it?” 

There was some discussion, a hasty inspection of the 
old boat, which was found to be in pretty good condi- 
tion, then the plan was agreed upon; Dan Holliday 
pledging himself to remain at the river all day, while 
the others sent a carpenter to look over the shell with 
him and make the necessary repairs. 

Five o’clock found hundreds of people gathered on 
the bank to witness the coming struggle. The story of 
the spoiled bost contrived to leak out somehow, and 
gained sympathy for the junior club. The Curlews 


THE FIFTH 


own well. Rather wondering, if the truth were known, 
to find it takes the best they can do to remain along- 
side their opponents. Nothing is gained so far, and 
their bow-man, looking over his shoulder, sees the 
turning-flag only about two hundred yards off. 

“Hit her up for the turn!” he calls. ‘Steady, men! 
steady!’’ as his crew begin to pull rather nervously, 
and out of time, in their endeavor to hurry around 
first. 

“Hold her hard starboard! Lick in port!’ calls 
Charley Sweetser in his turn, as his boat begins to 
craw! around Ais flag. ‘Take it easy, boys,’’ he con- 
tinues, in a lower voice, ‘‘they’ve got to pay for their 
spurt now when we atraighten for home.” 

“Oh, well-steered! well-steered, Curlew!” arises 
from the tugs following ther, as the shell rounds the 
stake in beautiful style. 

The Butterflies are pulling somewhat raggedly half 
a length ahead. 

‘“‘Now, Mac, crack on, and catch ’em!” says Sweet- 
ser, and the stroke lays down his broad, flat back, and 
quickens the time to forty; his crew catch him di- 
rectly, and the little boat fairly flies with the concen- 
trated shoving power that is in her. 

Inch by inch the gap is lessened, the ‘“‘Curlews” row- 
ing like one man, while Barham’s voice in the other 
boat can be heard at intervals calling time, and encour- 
aging his men. 

They enter the last half-mile, the boys in white gain. 
ing every stroke amid cries from the tugs of, ‘“You’ve 
got’em, Curlews!” ‘‘A boat-length ahead!” “Will you 
look at the way that fellow reaches and lifts!’’ “Oh, 
well-pulled, stroke!”’ etc. 

On they come. The tug-whistles scream shrilly; 
there is now heard the blare of a brass-band, and the 
roar of the crowd on the shore, but clear and distinct 
above this tumult of sounds arises the spelling-whoop 
of the Curlews cutting its way with sharply uttered, 
“C—U—R—L—E—W!”” 

“They’ve won! they’ve won!” cries Nelly Holli- 
day, who recognizes the cry and its import. 

But just then, nearly opposite the boat-house, a 
small sail-boat glides lazily across the bow of the fore- 
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such a feller as that thar Macfarland. He aint no com- 
mon chap. You cut his boat, an’ you lose him nigh a 
minute at the finish, an’ he gits in ahead after all.” 

The listeners stood silent for a moment, aghast at 
this sudden revelation. ‘I thought I’d found a clue to 
the traitor in the camp, when I caught a glimpse of 
this rascal’s face athwart our bow, an hour ago,” said 
Sweetser. “You scoundrel! Call the policeman out- 
side, Dan; I only wish he’d been locked up twenty- 
four hours ago!”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Mr. Barham presently, as the man was 
borne off, ‘it’s a pity, certainly, about the new boat; 
at the same time you must allow me to say, gentlemen, 
one and all, that I don’t know four men in the State 
better able to dispense with her than the Curlew crew 
of L—.” 

The news flew like wildfire and caused great excite- 
ment, and Macfarland found himself overwhelmed 
with congratulations. He took the compliments show- | 
ered upon him very quietly, and concluded the evening 
of this fifth of July with a quiet talk with Neily Holli- 
day. | 

“Tt was as much as I could do to refrain from strik- 
ing him when he insinuated that possibly I had some- 
thing to do with the injury to the boat,” he said, speak 
ing of Ellis Watkins. “But as we stood facing one 
another, the thought came to me that it would be an 
ungentlemanly act, and it would not clear my repu 
tation, which I value more than my life.” 

“Oh yes; I am glad you did not strike him,” she 
said, earnestly, “and I can’t help thinking that your 
mother, if she knows about it, is rejoicing even now 
over your greater victory won to-day—I mean the one 
over yourself.” 

“Thank you,” he said, in his deep, low voice, “TI 
thought of that this morning, and I also thought that 
perhaps you—you might care enough to like it, if I 
offered to ‘stroke’ the boys in our old boat instead.” | 

LENA REDWoopD. | 
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A RATTLESNAKE UP A TREE.—Two squirrel-hunt- 
ers, while hunting for squirrels recently, on a New 





most shell. Sweetser sees her, and in that half-minute 
contrives to recognize his own danger, and the man on 
board of her. 

“Hold her hard all!” he shouts. 

‘What is it? what’s up?” asks Macfarland, looking 
around. 

“Forward all go!”’ is the only response, for the sail- 
boat has passed, and Sweetser realizes the fact that 
Barham has been spurting in the meanwhile, and now 
stands on even terms with him; in three hundred yards 
more the race will be over. And who's to win? 

Then did Macfarland arise. No, he didn’t arise ; he 
sat still in his might, as with knitted brow, he hissed 








Jersey mountain, found a rattlesnake up a tree, evi- | 
dently hunting for the same game. The Blairstown 
Press tells the incident as follows: | 

“Messrs. Alex. and Wiiliam Titman were travelling | 
along at a moderate pace, looking to the tops of the | 
trees for a shot at « squirrel. It was while thus en. | 
gaged, and when near a slender birch tree, that Alex. 
saw a rattlesnake at least forty feet from the ground, | 
dangling from the limb of the tree. 


some time, the hunters became satisfied that the rep- 
tile was in quest of the same game as they were, and a 





| she is greatly ashamed. Her 





the ground, when it was found that the snake bore nine 
rattles, and was of unusual size. 

“The tree which the snake had ascended to such a 
height was in circumference about the size of a tele- 
graph-pole, and not a sign of a limb upon it for a dis- 
tance of not less than forty feet, upon which the snake 
Was supported and discovered and shot.” 
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For the Companion, 


PEASANT-LIFE IN NORWAY. 
II. 

I remember vividly the fascination the weird Nor- 
wegian folk-lore possessed to me when I was a child, 
and how I watched my chance to steal down into the 
servants’ hall in order to coax Brita Sunny-Sea, the 
milk-maid, to tell me about the nixy and the hulder. 

“Now I'll tell thee, laddie,” Brita would begin,‘‘about 
the Stromkarl, that lives over here in the North, by the 
cataract. He is quite an old fellow by this time, but 
thou canst hear him easily enough, when thou sittest a 
good while still and listeneth to the noise of the water. 
Then a strange little melody, that makes thee shiver 
all over, steals through the noise, and if thou couldst 
remember it and play it, thou wouldst be 
fiddler the world has ever seen. 

“Old Nils Hankedal learnt the Stromkarl’s chords, 
and they say he sold his soul in exchange for them. 
He went to the river at midnight at midsummer, when 
the Stromkarl plays the loudest, and he sat down on 
the bridge over the brawling cataract, and tuned up 
his fiddle. 

‘Suddenly he heard a strange, soft chord hover up 
from the water; he tried to strike it, but try as much 
as he would, he could not hit it. This made him an- 
gry, and he thought he would show the Stromkarl 
that he too knew how to handle the fiddle. So he 
struck a chord on all the four strings, the like of which 
no fiddler could strike in all that parish; but straight- 
way there came another chord from the water, more 
wild and wondrous than the first. 

«A rum customer ye are,’ thought Nils; ‘but I'll 
show ye, old chap, that I too can wang a fiddle.’ 

*And all of a sudden he drew the bow across the 
strings, and struck up a ‘halling’* which 
rang through the woods and made the 
sleeping hares come out of their holes to 
listen. But from the water the strangest 
and sweetest tunes bubbled and sparkled 
and rocked on the air and melted into 
memories wild and alluring. 

“Tt was all Nils could do not to drop 
his fiddle into the cataract, for he scarce 
knew what he himself was playing, so 
drunk were his ears with listening. 

“By forgot what he was 
doing, where he was sitting—all except 
the delight of the wondrous melody. 
Then the thought came to him that 
fiddle might well teach him 
somewhat, and that he needn't be 
ashamed of learning from such a master. 
So, rousing himself as from a dream, he 
seized his fiddle again and put it to his 
chin, and slyly and warily he touched 
the strings and twanged them gently 
with his finger-tips. 


the greatest 


-and-by he 


such a 


“Gracious heavens! what a sound they 
gave. He had caught one of the Strom- 
karl’s chords. From that time he re- 
turned at midnight on St. John’s Eve 
every year to the cataract, and learned 
every time one more of the Stromkarl’s 
chords; and his fame spread over all the 
land, and people flocked from remote countries and 
parishes to hear him. They wept and laughed, and 
grew warm and grew chill, while they listened to him. 
Those who had an evil conscience went and confessed 
their ill deeds. Those who had burdens to bear for- 
got their burdens, and felt as if they had wings on 
their feet. 

“Nils Hankedal grew richer than any man in the 
parish, and he bought the Hankedal farm and built 
the stately houses which you may see any day up on 
the slope of the hill. But one morning—it was the 
ninth year after he had learned the first of the Strom- 
karl’s chords—he 
the cataract; his fiddle held pressed against his chin, 
but all its strings had snapped, and he had a strange 
wild stare in his eyes. 

“The man who found him went up and shook him; 
then the fiddle fell with a wonderful moan down into 
the roaring waters, and a hand was lifted out of the 
Nils Hankedal was dead; 
but his music did not die with him. His son and his 
son’s son inherited a small part of his power, and gifted 
fiddlers they are both, though, as people say, nothing 
in comparison with the first Nils.” 

I dare hardly confess that after having heard this 
legend it haunted me night and day, and I had no peace 
until I had heard the Stromkarl’s chords. I stole away 
to the cataract many a summer evening and sat there 
listening to the music of the waters. 

And—such tricks a vivid imagination can play one— 
I thought, after having long listened in vain, that I 
could distinctly hear a strange, vague music rise 
through the rushing brawl] of the cascade. And I fully 
believed that it was the sound of the Stromkarl’s harp. 

Another of Brita’s stories which had a no less marvel- 
lous effect upon me was the tale of the Hulder. The 
Hulder is a maiden of wonderful beauty, who lives in 
the forest, and is the protecting genius of the cattle. 

Unfortunately, she has a long heifer’s tail of which 
appearance is that of a 
peasant-girl—scarlet bodice, black skirt and a wealth 


was found sitting on the bridge over 


foaming torrent to receive it. 


| of golden hair—and many an evening she may be seen 


sitting under a tree in a forest glade and sighing 
mournfully. 
In her hand she holds a long loor,t and when she 


puts it to her mouth, its clear, sad notes float alluringly 


over the highlands. The Hulder’s herds are all of the 
same color—a sort of light brown, with darker stripes, 
| and they are sometimes found grazing among the herds 
| of the peasants. But they are very shy and take to 
| their heels as soon as any one approaches. 

The Hulder herself is also apt to find it lonesome in 
the wide forest, with no one but her cows to talk to; 


“After watching the operations of the snake for | | and then it happens occasionally, when she hears the 





7 tA national dance in Norway. 
A loor is a long birch-bark horn on which the peas- 


shot from the gun of William brought it wriggling to on Sime blow, to call their cattle home. 
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music of the fiddles 
she resist the 
perhaps have a dance 


cannot 


with the rest. 


As soon as she enters, her dazzling beauty makes 


her outshine the other maidens, 


and the young 
men flock about her and importune her to dance. | 
That was, at all events, what happened, many 
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at a peasant wedding, that |in the hay, and after half an hour’s waiting, he 
temptation to look in and | saw his groom walk in with a lantern in his hand 
and, with a face beaming with pleasure, seat him- 
| self in the barn-door and attack the steaming por- 


| ridge. 





P 


years ago, on a farm up in the remote mountain 
parishes. 

The Hulder stood in the middle of the room, 
and there was no man there who could get his eyes 
off her. At last, after much urging, she consented 
to dance with a brisk young fellow who had the 
reputation of being the best dancer in all the par- 
ish. 

And that was a dance! They whirled about, 
rocking themselves hither and thither in time with 
the music, and wilder and even wilder grew their 
movements. The lad kicked the rafter again and 
again, and lifted his maiden from the floor, and 
swung her about, until her hair flew about her 
head and stood straight out like a golden halo. 

In this excitement the Hulder forgot her tail, 
and all of a sudden the lad caught sight of the tip 
of it at the edge of her skirt. An icy shudder 
stole through him; for he now knew with whom 
he was dancing. Yet, being anxious not to hu- 
miliate her, he led her courteously aside and whis- 
pered in her ear, 

“Fair maiden, thou art losing thy garter.” 

Then quick as a flash, she vanished; but she 
rewarded the young man for his discretion, by 
giving him good luck and prosperity as long as he 
lived. 

In the winter the Hulder inhabits the deserted 
dairy-huts which are scattered over all the moun- 
tain plains of Norway; though there are many 
who believe that she goes into the mountain with 
her cattle and “stable-feeds” them there until 
spring comes again. But it is told by lumber-men 
who sometimes visit the highland plains, that they 
have seen smoke rising from the chimneys of the 
dairy-huts in midwinter, and that showed plainly 
enough that somebody was keeping house there. 
Men it could not be, for they would starve amid 
the snow and ice and desolation; and then, who 
could it be but the Hulder? 

Brownie, to be sure, about whom there are in- 
numerable stories among the peasants, might pos- 
sibly have lighted a fire on the hearth so as to keep 
from freezing to death. But the general belief is 
that the Brownie moves down to the valley in the 
autumn with the dairy-maids, to whom he usually 
attaches himself. And he is apt to play bad tricks 
on any dairy-maid who does not care to secure his 
favor. 

He takes away the fodder from some of the 
cows, which then grow as thin as skeletons, and 
gives it toothers, which then fatten and grow sleek 
and shiny. When a cow looks well-fed and well- 
kept, the peasants therefore say that the Brownie 
is fond of her, while a lean and unkempt-looking 
animal is supposed to be in the Brownie’s disfa- 
vor. 

Every Thursday night the Brownie expects, as 
the price of his favor, a plate of cream porridge, 
which is placed on the threshold of the door be- 
tween the cow-stable and the barn; and many a 
milkmaid there was in Norway, in former times, 
who saved the cream of her coffee all the week in 
order to be able to propitiate this capricious house- 
hold sprite. 

A story was told in my childhood of a colonel 
who lived on a neighboring estate. He was deter- 
mined to find out who ate the cream porridge, 
which the milkmaid put in the barn-door every 
Thursday night. With this intent he hid himself 
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theless, the milkmaid, when the story was told to 
her, refused to believe, and held on to her faith in 
the Brownie. HsaLMAR H. BoyeseEn. 
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For the Companion. 
PERSEVERE. 


As insect toil at last me island rears, 

Or mushroom pillars lift the way: side stone, 
So he succeeds who truly perseverc 

With powers converged to noble ends alone, 
With constancy through fair and foul the same, 

In growing strength our recompense we tind; 
But hesitation, want of earnest aim, 

Far more than labor wearies heart and mind. 


GEORGE H. CoomMER. 
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FOREIGN SUMMER-RESORTS. 


Very few persons among the thousands of 
Americans who, in these days of swift and luxu- 
rious voyaging, take their summer vacation in a 
trip to Europe, find their way to the foreign water- 
ing-places. Only those, indeed, who take plenty 
of time, and make the tour leisurely, can turn 
aside from the beaten path of travel and linger at 
the seaside resorts, or the fashionable springs of 
England and the Continent. 

But those who do sojourn a while at Brighton, 
Scarborough, or Tunbridge-Wells, at Boulogne, 
Vichy, Trouville, or Biarritz, at Ems, Baden, or 
Monte Carlo, see phases of European life which 
cannot be elsewhere observed. 

It is safe to say that no European country can 
boast of a seaside resort at once so beautiful in 
natural scenery, and so brilliant as a social ren- 
dezvous, as Newport; or an inland watering-place 
possessing such vast hotels, or so many phases of 
attraction, as Saratoga. 

Yet it is at such resorts in Europe, as in Ameri- 
ca, that we find the people at play, and may note 
their various national ways of enjoying themselves. 
In England the seaside resorts may be divided into 
those which are aristocratic and especially con- 
genial to the rich, such as Scarborough, Hastings 
and Llandudno; and those frequented by masses 
of the common people and easily accessible from 
London, like Ramsgate and Brighton. 

Compared with the more fashionable American 
resorts, these all seem rather quiet, and even dull. 
Lounging, driving, feasting and bathing are the 
principal occupations of the holiday-makers. An 
American visitor to the foreign seaside never fails 
to observe the difference in the bathing customs 
of Europe and those of his own land. The “bath- 
ing-machine,” which is almost universally used 
on the other side of the Atlantic, is unknown to 
us. It consists of a little square room, set on 
wheels. This is pushed out into the surf. The 
bather therein disrobes, and plunges into the water 
from a door in the machine. 

It is to American eyes an amusing sight to see 
these bathing-machines ranged in groups along 
the beach, and all sorts of people, of all ages and 
| both sexes, leaping out of them, or clambering up 
| their sides when the bath is done. 

Perhaps the most interesting of foreign resorts 
are the inland watering-places, the gathering 
places, as with us, of motley multitudes of aristo- 
crats, invalids, middle-class people, and tourists. 
They are usually in beautiful spots, with fine nat- 








more attractive sojourning places, 


The colonel jumped up and began to belabor 
| the culprit’s back with his riding-whip. Never- 





| enter. 
| future alone can determine. 
ural scenery ; and art has converted them into still party can congratulate itself upon one fact—that 
Baden and | for the first time in its history it has nominated 





Ems have the most lovely surroundings, affording | 


charming drives, walks, or places for picnics. 

In almost all these inland Continental watering- 
places gambling used to be the most prominent 
feature; and daily crowds of every rank and from 
all parts of the world were wont to gather in the 
great gaudy “conversation-houses,” to witness or 
take part in various gambling games; in which 
often fortunes were won or lost in a day. 

Now, there is only one place in Europe where 
this public gaming is permitted. This is Monte 
Carlo, in that queerest and quaintest of principali- 
ties, Monaco, in France, and yet not a part of it. 

The pastimes of the European watering-places 
are not unlike those of our own. There is always 
music by an excellent band; there are balls, con- 
certs and parties, public and private; sometimes 
there are races, and nearly everywhere there are 
several theatres; of course there is much riding, 
driving, promenading, and sheer lounging; and 
in the matter of dress, fashion reigns not less su- 
premely tliere than here. 


one who is both | a aisle leader parry a pidilic 
man of long experience. 

General John A. Logan is somewhat older, and 
entered public life earlier than Mr. Blaine. He is 

a native of southern Illinois. His first important 
| office was that of presidential elector in 1856, when 
he cast one of the Illinois electoral votes for Mr. 
Buchanan. 

In 1858, and again 1n 1860, he was elected to Con- 
gress, as a Democrat; but he resigned his seat in 
the House and accepted a commission as Colonel 
in the Union army. He served with credit, and 
became a Major-General. 

He returned to the House of Representatives as 


| @ Republican, after the war, having been elected 


in 1866 and again in 1868. In 1871 he was trans- 
ferred to the Senate and served until 1877. After 
an interval of two years he was again elected to 
the Senate in 1879; his term would expire next 
year. 

General Logan is a man of striking personal ap- 
pearance, and of great force and earnestness. He 





Perhaps the chief difference which an American 
would observe between these foreign resorts and | 
our own is the far greater variety of national types | 
and dress. At an European resort you see Eng- | 
lishmen, Germans, Russians, Turks, and often | 
Hindoos, Persians and Egyptians, each in his na- | 
tional costume, and adhering to his national hab- | 
its; while with us, it is rarely that Oriental or | 
other strange attire makes its appearance on the | 
Saratoga piazzas, or on the avenue-drive at New- 
port. 
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For the Companion, 
PROMISE OF LIFE, 


In this rosy seashell round, 
Murmurs of the ocean sound; 
Faithful to its native home, 
Still it breathes of tide and foam, 
In the mystery of thy soul, 
Grander than the breaker’s roll, 
Or the hymning of the sea, 
Stealing on thine inner ear, 
Thou, with tears of joy, mayst hear 
Strains of immortality. 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 
+o 


THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES. 


enjoys a high popularity among those who were 
soldiers during the late war; and many of the 
leaders of the party believe that his name ‘‘strength- 
ens the ticket.” 

With such candidates on the Republican side 
there is certain to be a stirring canvass; but it 
would be idle to think of predicting the result in 
November. 





or 
A LIFE WASTED. 

About thirty years ago, a gentleman from New York, 
who was travelling in the South, met a young girl of 
great beauty and wealth, and married her. They re- 
turned to New York and plunged into a mad whirl of 
gayety. The young wife had been a gentle, thought- 


| ful girl, anxious to help all suffering and wani, and 


to serve her God faithfully. But as Mrs. L. she 
had troops of flatterers; her beauty and dresses were 
described in the society journals; her bon-mots flew 
from mouth to mouth; her equipage was one of the 
most attractive in the Park. In a few months she was 
intoxicated with admiration. 

She and her husband flitted from New York to New- 
port, from London to Paris, with no object but enjoy- 
ment. There were other men and women of their class 








The National Convention of the Republican par- | 
ty has been heid in Chicago, beginning on the 3d of | 
June and lasting four days. In numbers it was 
the largest National Convention ever held, and it 
transacted its business without a prolonged con- 
test over any question, and without a debate in | 
which there was any display of bad feeling. 

On the first day nothing was done, except the 
appointment of committees, after a temporary 
organization had been effected. The next two 
days were taken up with deciding who were enti- 
tled to contested seats ; adopting rules; passing the 
resolutions which make the platform of the party ; 
and during the evening of the third day, the for- 
mal presentation of names of candidates for the 
presidency. 

Finally, on the fourth day, the voting began. 
On the first trial Mr. James G. Blaine, of Maine, 
had nearly three hundred and fifty votes, about 
sixty less than were needed to nominate him. 
President Arthur was the next highest candidate, 
with two hundred and seventy-five votes. Sena- 
tor Edmunds was third, with nearly a hundred; 
and Senators Logan, Sherman and Hawley were 
also supported by many delegates. 

The Convention at once proceeded to a second and 
after that to a third vote. On each vote Mr. Blaine 
made a gain, which was the case with no other 
candidate, and on the third trial he was within 
thirty votes of a nomination. A fourth vote was 
taken immediately, and Mr. Blaine received five 
hundred and forty-one votes out of eight hundred 
and ten, being one hundred and thirty-five more 
than were necessary to nominate him, and but 
three less than two-thirds of all the votes given. 

The Convention finished its work by nominat- 
ing Senator John A. Logan as Vice-President, by 
acclamation, and adjourned. 

Mr. Blaine is one of the best-known of our 
American public men. He was born near Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., in 1830, received a college educa- 
tion, and was for some years a teacher. About 
1854, he removed to Augusta, Maine, where he 
became editor of the Kennebec Journal. 

Having served four years in the Maine Legisla- 
ture, he was in 1862 elected to Congress, and was 
afterwards re-elected six times from the same dis- 
trict. From 1869 until 1875 he was Speaker of 
the national House of Representatives. In 1876, 
being still a member of the House, he was trans- 
ferred to the Senate, where he remained until in 
1881, he was appointed Secretary of State by 
President Garfield. A few months after the death 
of the President he retired from office, and since 
that time has not been in public life. 

Mr. Blaine is a man of fine personal presence, 
of scholarly mind, of most engaging manners, all 
of which combine to make him one of the most 
popular of men, in private and social life. His 
knowledge of political history is profound, his 
grasp of questions is quick, and his memory is 
extraordinarily retentive. Moreover, being by 
nature and long training a politician, and endowed 
with great will-power, he exercises a strong con- 
trol over other men. 

There exists, however, inside the Republican 
party a strong opposition to Mr. Blaine, into the 
nature of which it would not be proper for us to 
How much force this opposition has, the 
But meanwhile the 





who had some worthier pursuit,—literature, or art, or 
the elevation of the poorer classes,—but L 
wife lived solely for amusement. 





and his 
They dressed, danced, 


| flirted, hurried from ball to reception, and from opera 


to dinner. Young girls looked at Mrs. L—— with fer- 
vent admiration, perhaps with envy, as the foremost 
leader of society. 

About ten years ago, she was returning alone from 
California, when an accident occurred to the railroad 
train in which she was a passenger, and she received a 
fatal internal injury. She was carried into a wayside 
station, and there, attended ouly by a physician from 
the neighboring village, she died. 

Dr. Blank has said that it was one of the most pain- 
ful experiences of his life. ‘I had to tell her that she 
had but an hour to live. She was not suffering any 
pain. Her only consciousness of hurt was that she was 
unable to move, so that it was no wonder she could 
not believe me. 

***T must go home,’ she said, imperatively, ‘to New 
York.’ 

‘‘Madame, it is impossible. If you are moved, it will 
shorten the time you have to live.’ 

“She was lying on the floor. The brakemen had 
rolled their coats to make her a pillow. She looked 
about her at the little dingy station, with the stove 
stained with tobacco in the midst. 

***T have but an hour, you tell me?’ 

** ‘Not more.’ 

“*And this is all that is left me of the world. 
not much, doctor,’ with a half smile. 

“The men left the room and I locked the door, that 
she might not be disturbed. She threw her arm over 
her face and lay quiet a long time; then she turned on 
me in a frenzy. ‘To think of all that I might have 
done, with my money and my time! God wanted me 
to help the poor and the sick! It’s too late now! I’ve 
only an hour!’ She struggled up wildly. ‘Why, doc- 
tor, I did nothing, nothing, but lead the fashion! 
Great God! The fashion! Now I’ve only an hour! 
An hour!’ 

“But she had not even that, for the exertion 
proved fatal, and in a moment she lay dead at my feet. 

‘**No sermon that I ever heard was like that woman’s 
despairing cry, ‘It’s too late!’ ”’ 


It is 


——_—_~@>—_—_____— 
UNAPPRECIATED. 


The death of the noted French chemist, M. Dumas, 
has brought forward an incident of his life in which 
the public have an interest. Nearly fifty years ago 
the wife of one of his friends, a poor painter by pro- 
fession, came in great distress to M. Dumas, td tell him 
that her husband’s mind was affected. ‘He has given 
up painting portraits,"’ sobbed the poor woman, “and 
is trying to catch the shadows of his sitters on copper 
plates. Stop him, M. Dumas, or he will ruin us all 
and become entirely mad!’’ 

“Send him to me,” said the chemist. He listened to 
the artist’s explanation and said, ‘You are, I believe, 
on the eve of a great discovery. Use my purse as if it 
were your own until you succeed.” 

The painter’s name was Daguerre, and his discovery 
lies at the base of all photography. 

Other inventors have been less fortunate. They usu- 
ally have had the disbelief and reproaches of their 
families to discourage them, and have not found the 
purse or faith of a M. Dumas to sustain their failing 
hopes. 

Goodyear spent two fortunes in experiments which 
his family regarded as folly, and reduced them to beg- 
gary before he succeeded. 

Very few men of genius, in fact, have secured honor 
in their own households until the world gave it to them. 
There is nothing more tragic in fiction than the story 
of big, awkward Jean Paul’s life with his querulous 
mother in their wretched hut, while he was pouring 
out his soul in books which afterwards became the 
classics of Germany, unless indeed it be that of Chat- 
terton beaten by his father for not bringing home the 
wages which were never paid to him. 
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On the other hand, while we hear of one man in ten 
thousand of true and great power who is thus ham- 
pered by lack of appreciation, we find countless young 
fellows who are loitering through their youth, refusing 
to go to work at any practical occupation, because they 
fancy they are endowed with exceptional talent as ar- 
tists, authors or poets. 

They should remember that genius, or intellectual 
ability of any sort, is sure of a hearing in these later 
days of quickened minds and increased opportunities. 
They should remember, too, that the first duty which 
aman owes to the world is to provide his own living. 
The safer course then for them to pursue, is to go to 
work, finding no honest employment disgraceful which 
pays their way. If God have given the eye of a seer 
or the voice of a poet, the world will hear and rec- 
ognize them in due time. 





ABOUT DRESS. 

It was a witty Frenchman, who knew well his Paris, 
who wrote that a woman’s dress should always be old- 
er, not younger, than her face. This caution applies to 
the younger readers of the Youth’s Companion only in 
the remote future; but the same good taste which 
would suggest that a woman should not, as Dr. Holmes 
has it: 

“Twine her wintry curls in such a spring-like way,” 
would equally warn our girls against wearing attire 
suitable only for matrons. 

In no other country than America does one see young 
girls in costly silks and satins, and above all, in jewels. 
In the matter of diamonds, American matrons are too 
apt to make a mistake themselves, wearing in the day- 
time, and even in the morning, in straw-littered horse- 
cars and crowded shops, a stone suitable only to be 
worn at night and on occasions of ceremony. 

Just as jewels belong to full dress, so do diamonds be- 
long to mature age; and even the fashionable and in- 
expensive Rhine stone has too sumptuous an air to be 
freely used in a,young girl’s toilet. 

Well-fitted woollen and muslin gowns, each in its 
season, adorn youth far more suitably than costly 
silks; and even for evening-dress, good taste suggests 
for a girl under twenty, some simply-made, soft-fall- 
ing material, rather than a heavy velvet or brocade. 

Older nations than ours understand the laws of suit- 
ableness better than we do, and no American, in Eng. 
lish society, could help being struck by the simplicity 
with which most young English girls are attired. 

Even the well-bred English woman puts on her fine 
toilets only for the drawing-room, or for a drive in the 
Park ; and shops or walks in inexpensive dresses which 
are not easily spoiled, and which attract attention only 
by their suitability. 

No Englishman would think of putting on his dress- 
coat before the hour of a late dinner; and his wife 
restricts her jewels to similar times and seasons. 

it is a pitiful thing to see the struggle often made by 
that class in America which the old-fashioned phrase 
“shabby genteel’? would best describe, to dress in a 
style of utter, untasteful and unnecessary extravagance. 

That a girl should be well-dressed demands only that 
her clothes should be neat, fresh, well-fitted, adapted 
in color to her own especial complexion, and the more 
severely simple the material of which these exquisitely 
fitting garments are composed, the more distinguished 
is the aspect of the wearer. 
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VERY TOUGH. 

A person should be quite sure of his facts before he 
broaches a theory; that is, unless he has the impu- 
dence of the Freuchman or the wit of Lord Mansfield. 
The Frenchman, on being told that the facts contra- 
dicted a theory which he had rashly put forth, ex- 
claimed, with frank impudence,— 

“Do de facts contradict my theory? Denso much 
de worse for de facts!” 

On a trial before Lord Mansfield, a witness named 
Elm gave his evidence with remarkable clearness, al- 
though he was more than eighty years of age. Sur- 
prised at the old man’s intelligence, his lordship exam- 
ined him as to his habits of living, and found that he 
had throughout life been an early riser and a very tem- 
perate man. 

“Ay,” remarked the Chief-Justice, in an approving 
tone, “I have always found that without temperance 
and good early habits, longevity is never attained.” 

The next witness, an elder brother of the early riser, 
also surprised him in the clearness of the evidence he 
gave. 

“T suppose,” observed Lord Mansfield, “that you 
also are an early riser?” 

“No, my lord,” answered the veteran, frankly. ‘I 
like my bed at all hours, and special-die I like it of a 
morning.” 

“Ah! but, like your brother, you are no doubt a tem- 
perate man?” asked the judge, anxious for the fate of 
his theory. 

‘My lord,” replied this ancient Elm, who lived in an 
age when drinking was a fashionable vice, “Iam a 
very old man, and my memory is as clear as a bell, but 
I can’t remember the night when I’ve gone to bed 
wholly sober.” 

Lord Mansfield was silent. 

“Ah, my lord!’? exclaimed Mr. Dunning, a lawyer, 
“this old man’s case supports a theory upheld by 
many persons, that habitual intemperance is favorable 
to longevity.” 

“No, no,” replied the Chief-Justice, with a smile. 
“This old man and his brother merely teach us what 
every carpenter knows—that Zim, whether it be wet or 
dry, is a very tough wood.” 





SHARP BOOTBLACK! 

Newsboys and bootblacks are often prematurely 
sharp and witty. They have little reverence, no fear, 
and he who offends one of them will not be likely to 
escape without at least an attempt at retaliation on 
their part. Not long since, a Kentucky bootblack 
taught an ill-bred dandy a lesson in good manners. It 
was rough teaching,—courtliness is not expected in 
bootblacks,—but it was well deserved. The bootblack, 
while standing in front of a hotel in Louisville, ac- 
costed a stylishly-dressed but haughty man with his 
brisk,— 
“Have a shine, sir? Have a shine?” The man 
looked down at the ragged lad, eyed him scornfully, 


“No! Get out of my way!” The boy stepped nim- 
bly aside, but in a moment again approached the 
stranger. Touching his dilapidated cap as politely as 
he knew how, he said, in a most respectful tone,— 
“Will you please, sir, tell me the time?” 

The man looked annoyed, but as he could not well 
refuse the request, he stiffly pulled out his watch and 
rudely replied,— 

“Tt’s half-past five.” 

“Well,” was the quick response, ‘will you please be 
a gentleman at six!’ and the dirty-faced rascal bound- 
ed away with a laugh. 

The angry dandy started after him with uplifted 
cane. But recollecting his dignity, he swallowed his 
wrath and walked away, amid the laughter of a clus- 
ter of gentlemen who stood under the veranda of the 
hotel, and had heard the verbal encounter. 
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COLLEGE FARE. 
One cause of the increase in college expenses may 
be found in the fact that students in these days are 
supplied with a more generous diet than they were fif- 
ty, or even thirty years ago. In the former days a stu- 
dent whose means cramped his expenses thought 
nothing of denying his stomach. The result was that 
he not unfrequently graduated with the dyspepsia, and 
began the race of life handicapped by a stomach that 
would not work. The following document shows what 
the prudential committee of Waterville College thought 
asuitable bill of fare for the students of fifty years ago. 
It is dated April 7, 1835, and is a copy of the agreement 
between the ‘Prudential Committee,” and the propri- 
etor of the Commons House, as to the nature and the 
variety of the food he should furnish the students : 
For Breakfast—Coffee, with molasses and milk, and 
bread and butter. 
For Dinner—Meat, served up in various forms, as 
best convenes the steward ; except once a week, beans, 
once a week, fish, and occasionally puddings, with 
cold water. 
For Supper—Tea, with sugar and milk, bread and 
butter, and occasionally cheese, apple sauce, or pies. 
The steward is to furnish the above fare at one dollar 
per week, when paid in advance, in sums not less than 
six dollars at each payment. Ww hen not paid in ad- 
vance, the sum of one dollar twenty-five cents per 
week will be charged. 
+o 
NO MISTAKES TO RECTIFY. 
Too many people do not finish things properly as 
they go along,—and by-and-by, when it is too late, 
wish they could go back aud remedy defects. Any 
one who indulges at all in dishonesty and craft is surely 
making work for repentance and occasion for shame. 
The only way to accomplish a safe and finished life, 
with no final vain regrets, is to always do right. Ex- 
Governor Seymour, in a speech the other day, related 
the following excellent example. 





When I was a young man there lived in our neigh- 
borhood a farmer who was usually reported to be a 
very liberal man and uncommonly upright in his deal- 
ings. When he had any of the produce of his farm to 
dispose of he made it an invariable rule to give good 
measure—rather more than would be required of him. 
- One of his friends, observing him frequently doing 
80, questioned him as to why he did it. He told him 
he gave too much, and said it was to his disadvantage. 
Now, mark the answer. 

“God has permitted me but one journey through the 
world, and when I am gone I cannot return to rectify 
mistakes.” 

The old farmer’s mistakes were of the sort he did 
not want to rectify. 
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WITTY. 

Lord Chesterfield, whose “Letters” our grandsires 
received as the code of politeness, was a polished wit 
and an astute courtier. On one occasion, George II. 
and his ministers differed as to the person who should 
fill a position of trust. The ministry insisted upon 
their man, and delegated Lord Chesterfield to present 
the commission for the royal signature. 





In a deferential tone, his lordship begged to know 
with whose name His Majesty would be pleased to 
have the blank spaces filled up. ‘With the devil’s!” 
answered the enraged king. 

“And shall the instrument,” asked the earl, without 
the slightest change of manner, “run as usual—‘Our 
trusty and well-beloved cousin and counsellor’ ?” 

The king burst into a hearty laugh and signed the 
commission. 





+ 
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JURIES AND BONNETS. 

It is hard to tell what will and what will not influ- 
ence a jury. Every lawyer, or officer of a court, has 
seen a jury swayed by “trifles light as air.”” The New 
Bedford Mercury tells an anecdote illustrative of this 
fact; 

An officer called for a ae lady, the chief witness 
in an assault case, and she appeared in a hat in which 
bright yellow. predominated. 

“Tf you want to win that case, you will change that 
hat,” said the officer. ‘It will prejudice the jury 
against you.” 

The girl put on a black hat with a red feather, and 
got a compromise verdict. The officer said that if the 
hat had been plain black without the red feather, she 
would probably have convicted the defendant of the 
crime alleged. . 
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OMINOUS NAMES, 

A witty clergyman, travelling in a stage-coach, 
amused his companions, as the coach rolled through 
the parish of Dron (pronounced Drone), by telling an 
anecdote of a brother-minister. He was not a brilliant 
man, and the names of the places connected with his 
clerical life singularly harmonized with his character 
as a preacher and a scholar. 





He was educated at the school of Dunse, he was 
made the assistant minister at the church at Duidl, and 
ended his days in the parish of Dron. 

Of course, the company, among whor were several 
clergymen, laughed heartily over the ominous names. 
For ministers enjoy good stories about each other, and 
some have even been willing to be the heroes of hu- 
morous anecdotes, if they are graphically told. 





~~ 
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NeEwtTon’s Paitosopuy.—Sir Isaac Newton, a little 
before he died, said: “I don’t know what I may seem 
to the world, but, as to myself, I seem to have been 
only like a boy playing on the seashore, and diverting 
myself in now and then finding a smoother pebble or a 
prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 


LEADING out of the village of Hope, N. J., is a cov- 
ered bridge, upon which somebody has written : ‘Who 
enters here leaves Hope behind.” 

“Yes,” said the school-girl, who had risen from 

the lowest to the highest position in her class, ‘I shall 
have a horseshoe for. my symbol, as it denotes having 





and said, in a harsh, imperious voice,— 


Burnett’s Cocoaine, 
THE BEST OF ALL HAIR DRESSING. 
It allays irritation, removes all tendency to dandruff, 
and invigorates the action of the capillaries in the high- 
est degree, thus promoting a vigorous and healthy growth 
of hair. Its effect upon the glossiness and richness of 
the hair is such as cannot be surpassed, 
BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are the best. [ Adv, 
—_.———_ 
Lactic Acid the Acid of Milk, 
The most refreshing and healthful acid drink ever 
produced, aiding digestion, possessing the important 
virtues of buttermilk. Satisfaction guaranteed. AVERY 
LACTATE Co., Boston, Mass. (Adv. 
———_q—_—_—— 


Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice is pleasant and effective for preserving the teeth. 
The genuine made only by JOHN I, BROWN & Sons. 


——————_4———— 

New Life and Vigor are given by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. 100 Doses One Dollar. (Adv, 
— + 

Cluett’s Crown Collars and Cuffs and Monarch 
Shirts, sold by leading dealers. (Adv, 
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4° NE-C TR NEW SET OF CARDS. 
STAMPS. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOREIGN STAMPS cheaper, than 
free. WM. P. BROWN, 84 Elliott Place, , Brooklyn, N.Y. 


VER the Garden W all, and 99 Son Ss, words and 
Music for 12c.; 100Horseshoe, Floral andBirdChroimo 
Cards, lic. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


100 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 
Pn Pictures, 10¢.; 20GemChromos, 20c.; or the lot 
for 25c. Name this paper. H.E, SLAY TON .Montpelier, Vt. 


SE N D: a 2-cent stamp to pay postage ona hand- 
ome 4 ithograph Razor, to the 
CLINTON MWF'G CO., 20 V esey Street, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS Wanted to sell DR, CHASE'S 2000 RECIPE BOOK. 


Sellsat sight. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A‘aea Wanted for that Wonderful Book, STREET 














BS. Of intense interest; thrilling and dra- 
matic, John B.Gough says, “ Ought to be circulated 
everywhere.” Apply to D. titer "nsey,Publ’r, Boston, 
THE BITTER CRY OF OUTCAST LONDON. 
Facsimile reprint of the famous pamphlet. Sent, 
Postage paid, on receipt of 10 cents, 
SUPPLES, UP HAM & CO., Church Bookstore, Boston. 


VHE YOUNG OOLOGIST is the only 16 p. mo, in 
America that tells about Bird Egg, Specimen and Cu- 

riosity collecting. RANK and new lists of Eggs, septa, 

etc., for stamp. FRANK H. LATTIN, Gaines, N .¥. 


MIAMI SCHOOL FOR BOYS¢ 


Stuy No limitation: a 
rsonal supervision. 
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rufant & Marsh Oxford, ‘Butler Co.,O. 





















THE COMPLETE HOME. <2"; vere/ fe: 


book, New edition.—New bindings. New illustrations 
from new designs. ag gotten up. Same low price. 
Adapted to all clas: Sells at sight. Agents doing big 

work. Excellent ter ms. The handsomest prospectus ever 
issued. Apply now. Bradley, Garretson & Co., 66 No. 4th 
St., Phila., Pa. Also other grand new books and Bibles, 












French Achromatic 
TELESCOPE, NO. 1232-12. 


OUR MIDSUMMER OFFER. 


This fine Telescope and a book on 
Astronomy of more than 200 pages 
offered for the price of the Teles- 
cope alone. With this book and 
Telescope, Astronomy 
LN od becomes a delightful 
pastime. 
pat i The cut shows the 
sectional view of this 
Telescope with its five 
lenses. Length when 
extended, 1634 inches; 
when closed, 6 inches, 
Diameter, 1'¢ Inches, 
The Object Lenses are 
Achromatic, 

The extension tubes 
are polished brass. The CUT No.1. 
barrel of the Telescope is covered 
with French morocco, 














What can | see with this Telescope? 





The moons of Jupiter can be seen 
with it. If the atmosphere is clear, 
you can see the time on a clock 
three miles away. Its power is fif- 
teen times, 

Cut No, 1 shows the size of the 
Achromatic Lens. 








Lockport, N. Y., April 2, 1884, 
Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass, : 

Gentlemen, — The Telescope, No. 
1232-12, was duly received. It is a@ 
very powerful instrument, 

1 can see the shore of Canada across 
Lake Ontario. The lake is forty 
miles wide, and I am twelve miles 
from the lake, making fifty-two miles, 
At this distance, I can distinguish 
elevations and depressions plainly, 

Lam very well satisfied with it, 

Resp’y yours, 
Louis W. Kinzly. 








The Young Folks’ Astronomy. 





This is a new book by John D. 
Champlin, Jr., late associate ed- 
itor of the “American Cyclopedia.” 
It contains 236 pages, 70 illustra- 
tions. This book teaches nearly all 
a person needs to know about Prac- 
tical Astronomy. It is as enter- 
taining as astory, and interesting 
) alike to the young and old. 

Price of book alone, 50 cents, 
Price of Telescope and book, $3. 
Postage and packing, 15 cents. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 




















come from the foot,” 
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HIRES’, IMPROVED ROOT BEER 


5c. Makes 5 gallons of a a 
Seta it: arte _— ne oe 
e, rug, or sen on 
ee 48 ats oF Ave., Pitiadelpiia: F spe 


A DRINK FOR HEALTH 


As well as pleasure, DR. SW 
Made from Life of Man, aed ky RgOF pe, Suntper 
Dandelion, &c. A good spring medicine, —s mild 
on the stomach, liver and kidneys. Put up i ee 
to make 5 gallons, 25 cen’ r. Swett’s is "the on i- 
nal and most reliable preparation. ¢ GEO.W. 

. D., Proprietor, New E agian Botanic Depot, 8 
Washington Street, Boston, = 


aeGet of. your Druggist or Grocer a 
25 CENT Bottle LLEN’S 















which xX make 6 Gallons of Beer. 
No trouble to make. No boiling. No strain- 
ing. Much preferable to ice water. Made 
entirely of roots and herbs, such as Dande- 
lion, Hops, Ginger, Spikenard, age 
of herbs for making sent by mail for 25e. 
CHAS. E. CARTER, Lowell, Mass. 
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Book Agents, oh ir 


attractions slut offered b: > LITER \ Bi 
arvellous prices, 4 
Revol ution. ? 


ee Catalogue, 
00 pages, DEN, Publisher, 
393 Pearl Street, New York: 





GoondD NEW 


TO LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
| A orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 

Compa Nv ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
——————— Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
se ppeseretes Toilet Set. Es, full particulars a¢ address 


FH, REAT ay 
289, ™ Me ay Vesey St., New York. 
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Exquisitely Perfumed 
May Blossom Toilet Soap 


bearing the rare and delicate odor of the 
Trailing Arbutus (or Plymouth May Flow- 
er). 

Sample cake, full size, sent by mail on 
receipt of thirty-five cents. 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK. 


The “Automatic” Blind Awning Fixture. 


For OLD or NEW BLINDS, 


MAKING 


BLINDS or AWNINGS 
— 


AT WILL, Send to 


F.O. NORTH & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
276 Devonshire St., BOSTON, 
For Illustrated Price List, mentioning OR nion, 
Sample set to any address, express pai a. 81.10. 
ASK YOUR HARDWARE DEALER FOR th, 
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By L. O. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN. 
Price 35c. $30 per hundred, 


The advent of a new Sunday-school song book by two 
such men as the gentlemen above named, is a notable 
event. Mr. EMERSON stands confessedly in_the very 
front rank of church music composers, and Mr. SHER= 
WIN, also eminent as a composer, has had great success 
in pe ger fe of the best-known Sunday-school music 
books, and has for years had charge of the musical de- 
partment at Chautauqua, and other famous assemblies 
of Sunday-school workers. 

The music and words of SONG WORSHIP mark a 
step in advance, being far above the ordinary wee on i 
school “jingles,” and are dignified without being dul 
The hymns are by eminent writers, and are full of the 
best religious truth. The music is of a high order. 

Superintendents will be pleased with the Index of 
Subjects, of which there is a great variety. 

Ministers cannot fail to like the hymns. 

One specimen copy mailed, post free, for twenty-five 
cents. Specimen pages free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
THE PRIZE 























Nickel - Plated 
Samples, each 10c. 
oe 9 for! = 
per dozen. (ile. 
mail, postage viata. 

We also_have 
Boys’cheap Base 
Ball Caps. 
» Samples by 
mail,each | = 
lie., and 2 
a doz. by n ail, 

Xe., $1.50, $2.50. 
Belts to’ match 
caps,same prices 
as caps. Address 
Peck & Snyder, 
Manufre. 126 
Nassau St., N.Y. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


For Persons of all ages. 
A Wonderful Cure ‘for Cough 
Colds, Bronchitis & Consumption. 
It BANISHES COUGHS (acute or 
chronic), and BREAKS UP COLDS like 
magic; IT CURES, in fact, where other 
s remedies have failed, 


























For eee and Whoopins Oc Congh—seery family 
should keep it in readiness. Price, 5 and $1 per bot 
tle. Of druggists. C. N. CRITTEN PON Fropr_ Hew York. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute, 
_ German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions, 














STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, 





Publishers of YoutTu’s CoMPanion, 


liness, Durability and Gheseeiae ack. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 



















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















For the Companion. 


“MY AIM IN SONG.” 


If any gift of song is mine to render 
Some strength or solace to a brother’s heart, 
«, resolute or tender, 
For playing 8 part: 
I thank my God for this divine endowment, 
Nor less though my inheritance is small; 
And breathe, with humble spirit, the avowment, 
“To Him I owe it all.” 


For me the fullest fountains of emotion, 
Beneath the wand of poetry that spring, 
Pour upward still their streams of warm devotion 
To heaven's Eternal King: 
And when to lower themes my harp is sounded, 
I'd break its strings before it should forget 
That only song by Virtue’s cestus bounded 
Wakes joy without regret. 





1 sing with pure delight the charms of Nature, 
That God's own voice may echo in my song; 
In the great hills | mark how high His stature, 
In storms I see Him,—strong. 
With life and love and household joys the sweetness 
/ith sacred feeling in my verse is blent; 
My worthiest strains would halt in incompleteness 
nowise heavenward sent. 


I know that song is ranked the speech of passion, 
And human love and power and fame it crowns; 

lam content to waive the worldling’s fashion, 
And choose what he disowns. 

What David sung, of old, with fervent spirit, 
The songs of Zion and of Christ I sing, 

Grateful if from the Psalmist I inherit 
One pinion from his wing. 


WILLIAM C, RICHARDS. 
ee 
For the Companion. 
BEAU BRUMMEL. 


Beau Brumme! was the leader of London socie- 
ty in the early part of this century. His polished 
manners and taste in dress made him a social fav- 





orite. Young men imitated him; nobles sought | 


his acquaintance, and he was an honored guest in 
the most exclusive drawing-rooms. Thousands 
admired the fascinating Beau, and envied the ca- 
reer of the most successful ‘society man” among 
the gay and pleasure-loving crowds of London. 

But he became one of the most unhappy men 
in the British Isles, and his life ended as a aisas- 
trous wreck. A fortune had been spent in dissi- 
pation; debts to a vast amount accumulated, and 
his word of honor came to have no higher value 
than his credit. He was compelled to leave Eng- 
land ruined alike in fortune and reputation, and 
to lead a miserable life in the north of France. 

This man, who had been the admiration of Lon- 
don, writes to a friend, “God knows my existence 
is solitary enough. Of that, however, I should 
not complain, for I can always employ resources 
within myself, were there not a worm that will not 
sleep, called conscience, which all my endeavors to 
distract, all the strength of coffee with which I 
constantly fumigaic my brains, and all the gayety 
of the fellow who bears it to me, cannot lull to in- 
difference beyond a moment.” 

No wonder that conscience was busy. He had 
wasted life and health in vicious pleasures. He 
could hardly recall, in the years in which he had 
been a social leader, one generous aspiration, one 
noble act. He had not only ruined himself, but 
his example and personal influence had brought 
sorrow and shame into many homes. A critic, 
not disposed to be severe, says of him: 

“Never did any influence create such wide and 
real mischief in society. The cry of indignation 
that was raised at his departure, when he left so 
many of his friends, who had become his securi- 
ties, to pay the means of his past extravagances, 
some of them at the risk of their own ruin, was a 
low and feeble whisper when compared to the 
groans of entire families, who have since had to 
deplore those vices and misfortunes which first 
originated in his wickedness. What a long list of 
ruin, desolation and suicide could I now trace to 
this very source.” 

No one can envy such a career who follows it to 
its end. It was a curse to society, and the gayety, 
and the brilliant reputation he enjoyed, were as 
nothing when set over against the gnawing re- 
morse of his later years. It does seem that even a 
youth whose ambition is to be known as a “society 
man” could not envy such a life, should he have 
sense enough to pass beyond its temporary bril- 
liancy and contemplate its bitter end. 

The life of the insect that basks in the noon-day 
sun, and dies at eventide, may be worth living, 
seeing that it is faithful to the purpose of its be- 
ing. But a life whose thorough selfishness says, 
“Evil, be thou my good!” recalls the words of 
the Master: “Good were it for that man if he had 
never been born.” 


~~ 
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Tonorant.—An American is often surprised, 
while travelling through England, to find edu- 
cated Englishmen blundering into mistakes of 
geography and history when speaking of the 
United States. Mr. 8. 8S. Conant says: 

“T have heard an educated Englishman speak of 
Boston as the capital of the State of New England, 
and was once asked if it was far from New York 
to Buenos Ayres, both cities being in the Americas, 
you know. 

“Another once inquired of an acquaintance of 
mine how it was possible for the immense armies 
of North and South America to operate during the 


| 
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Civil War on the narrow and mountainots Isth- 
mus of Darien, which wasn’t so bad for an intelli- 
gent Englishman, who probably got his ideas of 
the Americas from some antiquated school atlas. 


~~ 
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OLD-FASHIONED SCHOOLS, 

In those “good old days,” for whose return some 
persons even now sigh, a teacher was considered in- 
competent unless he could use the rod and ruler. 
There was little moral suasion in school or family, and 
few cared to run athwart Solomon’s suggestion about 
sparing the rod. One master, who had been a British 
soldier, brought into the school-house the severe disci- 
pline of the army. The children trembled when he 
entered the room, and some of the boys used to wear 
leather next to their skin, to shield their bodies from 
his floggings. 

The school-houses were so rudely built that they 
were often unfit for use in winter. Then the school 
would be kept in private houses, the teacher and the 
scholars moving from one house to another, so that all 
the families might share in the discomfort of harbor- 
ing the district school. That there was discomfort is 
indicated by an anecdote of a bad girl: 





She was punished for some misdemeanor by being 
put in the cellar. There she retaliated by upsetting 
the pans of milk and setting the cider and vinegar to 
running. When the teacher opened the cellar-door to 
release the pupil, she saw butter-firkins and potatoes 
swimming about in a mixture of liquids. 

A new teacher having taken charge of a school set 
for a copy in the writing-books, the following: “New 
teachers, new laws” A mischievous boy thought he 
would improve his copy, and wrote: 

“New teachers, new laws, 
New devil, sharp claws.” 

But he afterwards wished he had followed copy. 

The Bible was the first and the only reading-book. 
The copy-books were sheets of paper sewn together 
and covered with coarse brown paper. The arithmetics 
were interleaved with blank leaves, on which the ex- 
amples were neatly worked out by the scholar. Such 
arithmetics served two or three generations. 

Reading, ny - writing, ciphering and grammar 
were taught, but for many years geography was not 
studied, there being no text-book on that topic, until 
Morse’s Geography was published. ‘ 

But there was one book which was studied—the 
catechism. Every day one question therein was an- 
swered, and woe to the scholar who stumbled in his 
recitation. Scholars put the book under their pillows, 
80 that they might study the answer for the day as 
soon as it was light in the morning. 

In those days there was no royal road to knowledge. 
What a boy learned he knew thoroughly. The disci- 
— was too severe, but the pupils endured it, and 
rom among them came generations of well-disciplined 
and exemplary men and women. 

—-- +o 
THE VIOLET IN FRANCE, 

Flowers have had a political significance even in 
prosy England. The red and the white rose repre- 
sented the hostile houses of York and Lancaster, whose 
strivings for the crown caused the civil conflict known 
as the War of the Roses. In Paris, since the days of 
the First Napoleon, there has been rivalry between 
the modest violet and the proud lily. Bourbons flaunt 
the regal flower, while the little messenger of spring 
is cherished by Napoleonists. 

Napoleon, when First Consul, had asked Josephine 
what present he should bring her on her name-day. 
“Only a bouquet of violets,’ she had replied. On the 
morning of the day—it was in February —Napoleon was 
waiting impatiently for the arrival of violets he had 
ordered from Versailles, as it was impossible to get 
them from the gardeners of Paris. 

While waiting, he received from an unknown hand 
a magnificent bouquet of violets. He sprang on his 
horse and galloped to Malmaison, and presented the 
flowers to his wife. From tat day Napoleon loved 
the flower, and Josephine always had violets about 
her. When she died, violets were planted on her 
tomb. 

Napoleon planted violets at St. Helena. During his 
exile, the ——_ asked by one wearing a button-hole 
bouquet of violets,— 

“Is this your favorite flower? Do you like its fra- 
grance?”’ meant, Are you a friend to the exiled Emper- 
or, and do ogg favor his return to France? 

When the Emperor’s remains were restored to 
France, as soon as the coffin touched French soil it 
was covered with bouquets and wreaths of violets. 

While Louis Napoleon was waiting in the room of a 
Paris hotel, to learn if he had been chosen President 
of the Republic, he noticed that the landlord had stood 
on the mantel and window-sills costly vases filled with 
violets. In after days, when Louis became Emper- 


. - remembered that delicate attention of the land- 
ord. 

The President often visited the villa of a Spanish 
family near Paris. The eidest daughter of the house 
was the attraction that drew him. At first, she re- 
jected his attentions. But one evening, a large assem- 
bly at her mother’s house saw Eugénie appear in an 
exquisite violet toilette. There were violets in her hair, 
violets looped up her dress, and in her hand she car- 
ried a bouquet of violets. The guests understood, 


from the language of the flowers, that Eugénie had | 


accepted Louis Napoleon's offer of marriage. 

In the early days of the Second Empire, on the 15th 
of November, it being the ar name-day, there 
was an ovation of violets offered to her. Tens of thou- 
sands of bunches of violets were thrown over the rail- 
ings of the Tuileries. The servants piled them up 
into pyramids which reached as high as the first-floor 
windows. They decked the doors with them, and the 
great balcony, from which the Empress greeted the 
peeps. seemed made of violets. 

There have been many changes since then, but to- 
day the violet is still the favorite flower of thousands 
of Frenchmen—so deeply has Napoleon stamped him- 
self upon the imagination of France. 

—— +> 
RUST. 

Children, when urged to do anything which they 
fear to do, generally betray their fear by tears and 
cries. A remarkable exception to this was recently 
shown by a little boy, the circumstances of which were 
given in the Sunday School Times. With the keen 
sensibilities of a child, to force him to suffer, he never- 
theless calmly faced a terror, giving, at the same time, 
a rare example of submission and obedience. He lived 
in a New England home, loved by the whole house- 
hold, and worthy of the love which was given him. 

One day, as he was starting out for a ride with his 
parents, he asked them where they were going, and 
was told that they intended to take him to the new 
cemetery, a beautiful city of the dead by the river’s 
bank, beyond the town. 

His face became pale and his little lips quivered, so 
that hia father asked,— 

“Why, Willie, don’t you want to go there?” 


He answered, timidly, “Yes,—if you think it best, 
apa.” 


hey rode silently through the broad gateway; on, 
along the tree-shaded and turf-bordered avenues, The 
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child seemed strangely quiet, clinging to his moth- 
er’s side, and looking up from time to time with a face 
that seemed never so beautiful. 

As they a passed out again from the gateway 
they had entered, the little fellow drew a breath of re- 
lief, and ooking up in surprise, asked,— 

“Why, am I going back with you again?” 

“Of course you are. Why should you doubt it?” 

“Why, I thought that when they took little children 
to the cemetery, they left them there.” 

“hen it was found that, with a child’s imperfect 
knowledge, the little fellow had supposed he was be- 
ing taken, by the parents he loved and trusted, to be 
buried in the place which he had heard of only as a 
place of burial. He had had the struggle with him- 





self, and had proved the victor. Like Isaac of old, he 
was a hero in a terrible battle which was never fought. 

“Yes, yes,” you say; ‘‘but that was a child’s foolish | 
fancy, a mere fear of his imagining.” 

Ay, and the most desperate of al! struggles are our 
struggles with dangers that are unreal. The sorest 
conflicts for which we must make preparation are con- | 
flicts which do not occur; and the battles which we | 
anticipate with direst dread are often battles which are | 
never fought. 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion. 


ALABAMA, 


The red man flying from his foe, 

Through olden forest of the West, 
Reaching some noble river's flow, 
Would cast aside his spear and bow, 

With, “Alabama, here we rest.” 
The world is like that forest wide; 

Pursued by foemen, hotly pressed, 
We reach some river’s tranquil side, 
And, dreaming of Elysian tid Be 

Sry, “Alabama, here we re 


a 





Youth dreams of pleasure’s sunny tide, 
Ambition, with its jewelled breast, 
Gain, with its gold gates opened wide, 
The pomp of power, the step of pride, — 
All “Alabamas ” where we rest. 
Alas! all vain the river's flow! 
The cruel foemen, grief and pain, 
Are on our track; the winter snow 
Falls drear around us. We must go 
And “Alabama” seek again,— 


Until earth's dreams aside we fling, 
Heart-broken, seek a refuge blest 
Beneath the shadow of God's wing, 
And, weeping, to His dear cross cling, 
Our “Alabama” where we rest. 
HOLLIS FREEMAN, 





VERY OBTRUSIVE. 
A correspondent of the New York Sun, writing last 
February from Port Jervis (Pa.), tells this story of a | 
savage encounter with a wild beast during a lonely 
sleigh-ride. It was a fortunate circumstance for the 
surprised and almost unarmed traveller that cata- 
| mounts do not come in droves—as the Russian wolves 
| do. The man, with his horse covered from head to foot 
| with foam, drove into the village of Milford, Penn., 
| just after dark. He was suffering intensely from a 
| nervous shock. His buffalo robe was badly torn, his 
| whip broken, and the back part of his sleigh splintered 
and covered with scratches and deep indentations. He 
was a travelling sewing-machine agent, and had been 
| attacked by a catamount four miles from Milford, and 
| had only escaped after a desperate contest. He told 
| this story : 





He was on his way to Milford, over one of the lonely, 
narrow, and crooked back roads of Dingman township, 
bordered by deep woods. It was nearly dark, and just 
as he was rounding a short turn in the road, his horse 
shied, then gave a jump, and started on a furious run, 
as an animal sprang from the side of the road. 

It had evidently leaped for the horse, but the move- 
ment of the latter defeated its purpose, and it alighted 
with its fore feet on the buffalo robe that lay across 
Keeney’s lap. 

The animal glared savagely at the traveller, Mr. 
Keeney, as it clung to the robe with its claws and ut- 
tered fierce growls. Keeney had never seen a rata- 
mount, but he knew that he had one to deal with, 
}and a large and desperate one at that. He had no 
weapon, but fortunately his whip was heavily loaded 
at the butt. 

Holding the reins with his left hand, he drew the 
whip from its socket, and dealt the catamount a blow 
with it on the head which caused it to Joosen its hold 








on the robe and drop into the snow. It instantly re- 
newed the attack, and sprang upon the back of the 
sleigh. Although the horse was running madly, throw- 
ing the sleigh from side to side and threatening it con- 
stantly with destruction against some rock or stump, 
| Keeney was obliged to drop the reins, for the cata- 
| mount was fighting desperately and furiously to gain 
a foothold in the sleigh. 

Keeney says he knew that if the sleigh were over- 
turned, he would be no match for the catamount fight- 
ing on the slippery snow, and so he strained every 
nerve to conquer it while he was still at an advantage 
in the sleigh. Once he thought that he was lost, foras 


yards on the other runner. 

Keeney mechanically threw the weight of his body 
against the upper side, while still raining b!ows on the 
catamount, and forced the runner back on the track. 

A few more blows after that and the brute first 
loosened one claw, hung for an instant with the other 
while it tried to seize the back of the sleigh with its 

| teeth, and then it fell with aloud scream into the snow. 

Keeney dropped back in his seat too weak to make 
any endeavor to regain control of his horse, which was 
still rushing wildly along the road, now made more 
uncertain by the gathering darkness. After running 
for three miles the horse was compelled to come to a 
stop from exhaustion. Keeney had recovered suffi- 
ciently to drive the rest of the way. 


4@ 
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BISMARCK’S HOME, 

When it was first proposed to appoint Bismarck 
prime minister of Prussia, he said to an acquaintance; 
“T would like to be an envoy for ten years, a minister 
for as long, and then end my life as a country gentle- 
man.” The remark was prompted by his ambition, 
his love of home, and his enthusiastic nature. 

“Our chancellor,” as the Germans call him, has ad. 
ministered the affairs of State for more than twice ten 
years, yet politics and success have not eradicated his 
passion for home, and a country life. “What I like 
best is to be in well-greased top-boots, far away from 
civilization.” 





Bismarck’s marriage was a love-match, and his home 
has been made attractive, and himself happy, by a 
pious, cultured wife. A German without sentiment is 
an anomaly. ‘*You brought sunshine into my bache- 
lor-life,”” wrote Bismarck to his wife on the sixteenth 
anniversary of their wedding; ‘‘my heart,” and “my 
beloved heart” he calls her in letters which also carry 
jessamine, heather-bells and edelweiss, as souvenirs of 
the places where he is sojourning. 

“Good-night, from afar,” he writes her while absent 
on a political mission. ‘Where did I hear the song 
that has been haunting me all day long? 





“Over the dark blue mountain, 
Over the white sea foam, 
Come, thou beloved one, « 
Come, to thy lonely home.’ 


The chancellor’s favorite residence is his Var- 








| zin estate in Pomerania. He loves to walk through 





its beech-woods and pine forests, and there is nota 
handsome tree therein which he has not named. 

His love of nature is associated with a strong liking 
for dumb animals. In his youth he was followed by a 
huge Danish hound, and several fox-cubs were at- 
tached to his household. While at Petersburg, the 
apartments of the Prussian Legation were free to a 
couple of young bears. At Varzin, a large hound al- 
ways slept in his master’s bedroom, until some brute 
slew the faithful creature. 


~@ 
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“MONKEY” ENGLISH. 
This is the “pigeon-English” of the west-coast Af-i- 
cans. It does not much resemble the plantation Eng- 
lish of our American negroes, but consisis of words 





| and pieces of words, and imitations of words, picked 


up and strung into a lingo which is understood half by 
sign and half by sound. The sense of the following 
printed specimens can perhaps be guessed if one can 
hear another person pronounce and accent them dis- 
tinctly. 

For instance, the bellman on the Island of Fernando 
Po (who ceems to be very little more primitive than 
the old Nantucket crier) was sent out to proclaim that 
all pigs caught at large without rings in their noses 
would be immediately shot. He sung out the notice 
as follows: “I say—I say—I say—I say—suppose a pig 
walk—iron no line for him nose—gun shoot—kill him 
one time !—hear ee, hear ee.” 

A black woman at Sierra Leone, who certainly had 
not improved her English on learning to write, took 
occasion to complain in the New Hra,—the local paper, 
—of the nuisance of certain tooting brass instruments 
which two negro boys kept going day and night, 
over across the street, to her great annoyance and 
distress. Her letter leaves Mr. Harris’s Uncle Remus 
“nowhere.” 

“To Dappy Nan TampiIn Orrice.—Ha, Daddy! 
—Do, yah, nah beg you, tell dem people for me, make 
dem Sally-own pussin know.—-Do yah. Berrah well. 

“Ah lib nah Pademba Road—one bwoy lib dah ober- 
side, lakah dem two doctah lib oberside you — 
Office. Berrah well. Dah bwoy head big too much— 
he say nah Militie Ban—he got one long, long ting, so. 
so brass, someting lib dah dat go flip-flap dem call am 
key. ° 

“Berrah well. Had! dah bwoy kin blow! She-ah! 
—na marnin’, oh!—nah sun-time, oh!—nah evenin’, 
oh!—nah middle-night, oh !—all same—no make pussin 
sleep. Not ebery bit dat—more lib da! 

“One Boney bwoy lib oberside; nah he like blow 
bugle. When dem two woh-woh bwoy blow dem ting, 
de nize too much, too much. 

“Do, na beg you, yah tell all dem people ’bout dat 
ting wah dem two bwoy dah blow. Tell am Amtrang 
Boboh hab febah bad. Tell am Titty carn sleep nah 
night. Dah nize go kill me two pickin, oh! 

“Plabba done—Good-by, Daddy. 

“CRASHEY JANE.” 

Perhaps it is “key” enough to start the reader’s 
guess-work to say that ‘““Tampin’ Office” means stamp- 
ing or printing office, “carn” can’t, “nize” noise, 
**pickin” pieces, “plabba”’ palaver or talk. “‘Amtrang 
Boboh” is Robert Armstrong, and “Daddy” is of 
course sir, or Mr. Editor. 


2 
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SPATTERED. 

It is said that ‘Boys will be boys,” and the phrase is 
used to palliate juvenile capers oftener than is pru- 
dent. The following tale of how two youngsters came 
out, who allowed themselves to play when sent on an 
important errand, will remind our boy readers that 
reckless lovers of fun sometimes make more fun for 
the lookers-on than they get themselves. The incident 
took place at Jamesville, Wis., at a Grand Army re- 
union. There was to be a baked bean banquet for the 
visiting veterans, and half the families in town each fur- 
nished a pan of baked beans for the occasion, sending 
them hot to the armory late in the afternoon. 





Two of the boys, sons of a soldier, were intrusted 
with a large pan of hot baked beans to take down 
town, and they put the pan on a hand-sled and started. 
Arriving at the top of the big hill, where the road runs 
down into the business street, the temptation to take a 
coast was too great to be resisted, and the boys got on 
the sled with the pan of hot beans in front of them. 

At every crossing they struck, some of the beans 
flew out, and before they were half down the hill 
the boys were spattered with beans from head to 
foot. But they shut their eyes and held on to the sled. 

A girl stood by one crossing as they passed, and as 
the sled struck a hummock, some of the beans flew from 
the pan, and hit her in the hair. She put her hand 
to her head, and feeling the hot beans, gave a scream, 
and went away on a gallop. 

A dog ran along beside the sled, and barked at the 
boys; but a few of the beans struck the animal in the 
eyes, and he concluded the weather was too warm for 


| him. 


The sled finally turned over, and boys, beans and 


the sleigh went round a turn, one runner struck a | sled rolled and slid for half a block, and the street was 
s ’ a ave 4 ys intenti sf ake > 
stone, and the sleigh tipped over and ran for several | paved with goed Sutentions end baked heane. 


The boys got up, scraped the beans and the snow 
from their clothes, thought the matter over a minute, 
when each took hold of the empty pan, carried it to the 
armory, and reported to the committee on beans. 

The empty pan, the hand-sled, and the boys deco- 
rated with beans, created as much amusement for the 
veterans as anything that occurred that day.—Peck’s 
Sun. 


~~ 
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DID NOT FORGET. 

Even animals share so much of man’s depravity as to 
act upon the proverb that declares ‘revenge 1s sweet.” 
A dog forgets neither friend nor foe, and remembers a 
benefit and an injury. The following anecdote illus- 
trates the strength of their memory : 


A powerful dog, called Tiger, long cherished a 
grudge against a friend of his owner for having se‘ a 
stout bulldog at him. Tiger had fought well, but had 
to succumb to the superior strength of his opponent. 

He determined to revenge himself upon the insti- 
gator of the fight; for a long time he could not find an 
opportunity, although he daily took up his post out- 
side the offender’s abode, and let him know pretty 
plainly what his intentions were. 

One morning his master heard a scuffle on the 
stairs, followed by a scream. 

He ran to the door and opened it, when in bounded 
Tiger, and took refuge under the sofa, whence he usu- 
ally retreated when he had committed any offence. 

He was followed by his master’s friend, pallid and 
bleeding, and with his clothing torn. The dog had 
seized him suddenly, and avenged his wrong. 

Tiger was dragged out of his place of refuge, and 
received from his owner a severe chastisement, which 
he bore, however, with stoical patience. 

But henceforth he appeared to deem his honor sat- 
isfied, and in future made every effort to conciliate the 
man against whom he had so long entertained spite. 


_ ~or- — 


Ir is somewhat paradoxical that the man who does 
the least talking in Congress is called the Speaker.— 
Judge. 


“THaT is probably the oldest piece of furniture in 
England,” said a collector of antique curiosities to a 
friend, pointing to a venerable-looking table as he 
spoke. ‘How old is it?’’ asked the friend. ‘Nearl 
four hundred years.” ‘“Pshaw! that is nothing. 


have an Arabic table over two thousand years old.” 
“Indeed!” ‘Yes; the multiplication table.” 
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For the Companion. 


ONLY MAMMA. 


‘Where is mamma? Where is mamma? 
Doesn’t anybody know? 

Wants to tell her how I tumbled 
Down ’e steps and hurt me so! 





* Won’t tell g’anma all about it; 
Won’t let papa look and see 
What a awful bump my head is; 
Won’t let auntie shing to me. 
“Where is mamma? Where is mamma ? 
Can’t ’ou anybody tell? 
On’y mamma knows ’e way to 
Kiss it quick and make it well.” 


—+@o—__—_—— 


For the Companion. 


MRS. BROWN’S RAG-BAG. 


Tommy Brown sat on the doorstep think- 
ing. It was almost Tourth of July, and he 
had only a few cents in his pocket. How 
was he to get enough to buy the fire-crackers 
he wanted ? 

In the little village where he lived boys 
never had much money to spend, but they 
all wanted at least two packs of fire-crackers 
apiece on Fourth of July. Tommy lacked 
ten cents of the needed amount, and where 
was he to get it? 

Presently Sam Town went by the gate 
whistling, with a bag on his arm. 

“‘Hullo, Sam! Where are you going? 
called out Tommy. 

“Down to Given’s store to sell rags,” re- 
plied Sam, cheerfully, “and get my pay in 
fire-crackers !”” 

What a splendid idea! Tommy sat no 
longer to think; it was time for action. He 
ran into the house to find his mother, who 
was busy cutting out aprons for little Janie. 
*«Q mother!” he cried. “Isn’t your rag- 
bag most full? May I sell the rags, and 
buy fire-crackers with the money ?” 

Mrs. Brown had known her little boy’s 
longings, but had said nothing, because she 
had no money to spare. So she too was 
glad when the rag-bag was suggested. 

“Yes, you may take it, Tommy,” she 
said. “I’m afraid, though, there isn’t more 
than five cents’ worth in it. But there are 
some old pieces in a chair there, that I 
threw by this morning, and there will be 
some waste bits here when I get through 
cutting.” 

Tommy went hopefully to the bedroom 
closet. The rag-bag was rather light, but he 
added the old pieces, scarcely noticing in his 
eagerness that they were not all so very old. 

Janie had laid her doll’s white dress and 
ruffled skirt on that very chair, and her own 
best handkerchief, but they were all thrust into 
the rag-bag with Tommy’s old pieces. 

Then he went back and gathered up all the 
shreds of calico his mother could give him, and 
put in his slate-rag besides. 

Then he weighed the rag-bag, and it still fell 
short. He begged for a torn towel; he coaxed for 
a thin pillow-case, and Janie bestowed on him 
an old pinafore which really could not be mended 
any more. 

With all this he ran to Given’s store, and Mr. 
Given weighed the bag, emptied the rags down 
through a trap-door into his cellar, and paid Tom- 
my a dime, which, added to the pennies taken 
from his pocket, he at once invested in fire-crack- 
ers. Then he went home proud and happy. 

The next day, when Mr. Given’s broad cellar- 
case doors stood open to let in the air, littke May 
Given slipped down there to look at rags. Some- 
times she found pretty bits there for patchwork, 
which her father always let her have. 

This time, joy of joys! she found a beautiful 
little dress and skirt which would just fit her dol- 
ly, and a handkerchief, too. Then May began to 
think to herself after this fashion : 

“J s’pose some little girl broke her dollie, and 
didn’t want its things any more. Stravagant girl 
she must be; might have saved ’em till she got a 
new one! Look just like Janie Brown’s dollie’s 
things, but she wouldn’t put ’em in old rags, 
course not! Guess I won’t ask her. I'll ask my 
papa may I have ’em, and then they’ll be mine.” 


” 


” 


So she ran and asked her busy papa, who, with-| and papa gives baby his name. This name is 
out a glance, said yes, and little May proceeded to| used only until he is ready to go to school, when 


dress her doll up beautifully. 


Fourth of July came, and there was just as | offered to the friends. 
much banging and popping in Tommy Brown’s 
yard as in any boy’s yard in town, which was a| they seem all right to them. Think of being 


great satisfaction to his small heart. 


In the afternoon little May Given came strolling | even this name is not kept, for when the boy grows 
over with her doll, to play with Janie. But she | up and is married, he takes a new name, which he 


found Janie very sober. 


May began to be sober now, and looked down 
at her doll doubtfully. 

“My dollie’s get a new dress, and ruffled skirt, 
just like yours. Came out of our rags, though, 
and papa gave ’em to me. So they’re my 
things.” 

“There, now!” exclaimed Janie; “Tommy’s 
been and sold my things, in the rag-bag—I know 
he has! Tommy! Tommy !” 

Tommy came up, and when he heard the story, 
he was as sober as the rest. It looked very prob- 
able to him that he had sold Janie’s doll-clothes 
in the rags. In fact, he had no doubt of it. 

“Will it make any difference about the fire- 
crackers ?” he said. “I’ve got about ten left, and I 
can hand them back to Mr. Given.” 

The sunshine came into little May’s face. “Oh 
no, you needn’t, Tommy!” she said, sweetly. 
“Papa bought the dollie things, and he gave ’em 
tome. Now they’re mine, and I'll give ’em back 
to Janie. So now they’re hers, don’t you see ?” 

They did see, and after this settlement of the 
difficulty, the sunshine was bright.in all three lit- 
tle faces. Mary L. B. Brancu. 
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For the Companion, 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Frankie is four years old, and not much accus- 
tomed to nausea. This morning he was pretty 
sick, and said, very sadly, “I don’t know what 
makes me joggle so inside.” 

Ava’s little black and white kitten was missing 
one morning, and Ava suspected that the hired 
man had taken care of her. 

“I ’bout the same’s know she’s dead, mamma,” 
said she; “and I shall tell my old cat that she | 
needn’t hurry about scratching up another one.” | 

| 





“Why ?” asked mamma. 

“Because—because, mamma, I think its poor 
weather for cats!” 

Johnny walked over to his grandma’s, a whole | 
mile, all alone, one summer afternoon. 

“Did you see anybody on the road?” asked | 
grandma. | 

“Well,” said Johnny, reflectively, “I meta good | 
many grasshoppers !” | 








For the Companion, 
CHINESE BABIES. 


One of the first things that happens to a Chinese 
baby boy after he is born is to be shaved. A bar- 
ber comes with his razor and all the hairis shaved 
off the poor little fellow’s tender scalp. 

After that, baby has to go to the barber for his 
shave just as a grown man, with a beard, might 
go in this country; but he never seems to enjoy 
it, and cries pitifully every time the sharp razor 
mows down the hair. After a while, when the 
hair begins to grow thicker, the head is not shaved 
all over, but is left untouched in spots, just as the 
parents think will look pretty. 

Sometimes there will be three tufts, each as big 
round as a silver dollar; one just over the middle 
of the forehead and one over each ear. When the 
hair grows long enough in these tufts, it is braided 
and tied with bright cord, and then baby looks 
funny enough to a foreigner, for each little braid 
stands stiffly up for about two inches and then lops 
over. The braids look like horns on his head, 
and holes are cut in his green and red cap to let 
the horns come through. 

When he grows older, he is allowed to wear a 
queue like the men, and he is just as proud then 
as American boys are with their first boots or 
trousers. 

When baby is about a month old, he is given 
his first name, or milk-name, as the Chinese call 
it. A feast is prepared, the friends are called in, 


a new name is given him, and another feast is 
The names given to the boys are odd to us, but 


called Ink-Grinder or Promising-Study! But 





gle down by her sides 
and his poor little 
head wobbles about 
over the top of the 
cloth as if his neck 
were made of india- 
rubber. 

The little nurse goes 
about her work, or 
runs at her play, and never seems to give a 
thought to little brother and his bobbing head; 
and he does not seem to mind it, for when it looks 
as if his head must be almost shaken off, he 
very likely is fast asleep. 

If baby happens to live on a boat, as a great 
many hundred thousand persons in China do, his 
mamma ties a big gourd on his back so that he 
cannot drown if he falls overboard, or he is tied 
by a rope to some part of the boat. 

In summer baby wears as little clothing as pos- 
sible, but in winter it is just the other way—he 
wears all the clothing that can be put upon him. 
Except in the northern part of China near Peking, 
where it is bitterly cold in winter, the Chinese peo- 
ple do not have fires in their houses, even when it 
is cold enough to freeze the water into ice. 

Pair after pair of trousers is put on baby’s legs, 
and jacket after jacket on his body, until by the 
time he is clad warmly enough he is quite as broad 
as he is long; and his little arms stick straight out 
from his sides, so that he waddles about, provided 
he can move at all, looking like a red-and-green 
pillow with a ball on top, and with smaller pillows 
oneach side where the arms are. It makes no dif- 
erence to him, then, how cold it is, and he sits in 
the open air on his little bamboo stool, with nose 
and cheeks very red and his body as warm as 
toast. 

All this has been about boy-babies, because 
in China girl-babies are not thought as much of, 
and consequently all the good times come to 








keeps for the rest of his life. 


the boys. A poor girl-baby must work al- 


“T can’t be happy at all, May,” she said. “My | If baby’s papa is rich, baby is well taken care ; most as soon as she can toddle, and rich girl-ba- 
doll’s best dress is lost, and her ruffled skirt, and | of, carried about tenderly and amused to his | bies are really worse off. They have their poor 
she has to wear her nightie all the time! I can’t | heart’s content; but if his papa be poor, then he | little feet pinched out of s*ape so that they walk 
find em anywhere, and it has made me cry two | very likely will be tied to an older sister’s back | very poorly and can notrun atall. America is the 


or three times! 


with a broad piece of cloth, so that his legs dan- | best place for a girl, or a boy, either, for that matter. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
ANAGRAM. 
The omitted rhymes are all formed from the ten 














| letters omitted from the last line. 


In June there blooms a golden * * * * * *, 
Which, like a friend in * * *, 

Clings to each ruined castle tower, 
Built long, long years ago. 


And from its bower ofttimes an * * * 
Hoots to the moon * * * *, 

It decks the wall where barnyard fowl 
Stands like a conscious lar. 


In France, full many a year ago, 
During the reign of terror, : 
When noble blood did freely * * * * 


‘or each mistake or * * * * *, 


The dust of kings and ladies fair, 
Unburied in that hour, 
Was shrouded in a glory * * * *, 
A wealth of sweet * * * *-* * *# *# * *, 
SALEM. 
2. 
DEFINITIONS. 
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15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
° 8 9 W1L1I2184.. 

The 24th of June is supposed to be the birth- 
day of John Baptist. A flower of that season 
was once supposed to blossom in his honor. 
The letters of the figure indicated by numbers 
from | to 14 show the name of the flower; its 
meaning, according to old superstition, is foand 
in the remaining numbers. 

Pown.— Av article in common use made of the 
leaves of a plant. 

Any succulent fruit containing naked seeds. 

A hard covering to the seeds of some plants 
and trees. 

Broken and decrepit. 

Fantastic. 

(By transposing) A stretching. 

To acquire knowledge. 

Dulness of spirit. 

Currents. 

The capsules of some plants. 

The original of plants. 


3. 
DOUBLE CHARADE. 


My frst’s equidistant between two extremes, 
My second’s the warmest of seasons, 

se third is just how many hours in length, 
"Il not tell for the best of good reasons. 


a Pg is the queen-month of roses and leaves, 

My fifth is one score, When you count it, 

My sixth follows next, after counting the third; 
rhere’s a problem, but you can surmount it. 


My jirst, second, third, and my fourth, Afth, sixth, 
Are each just as long as my third; 
For my first, second, third, is my fourth, fifth, 
sixth, 
And they both are my third, ’pon my word. 
LILIAN Payson. 
4. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


Every other letter in each of the following 
proverbs is omitted. These letters are to be sup- 
plied. Then take the central letter of one word 
in each sentence, and join them together to make 
“vials for sauces ;’’ transpose to make the name 
of a general who was defeated during the month 
of June, 1876. 


1. L-C-Y-E-N-EB-N-C-U-8-L. 

2. H-N-Y-N-H-M-U-H-A-E-T-E-U-8-. 

3. J-8-S-1-E-W-E-M-A-S-A-E-F-E- 
8-U-S-U-E. 

4. W-E-E-R-M-B-A-L-W-A-E 

5. W-A-T-T-R-H-L-W-F-N-F-R-€- 
I-D-I-T-Y-A-8-L-. 

6 A-G-R-N-H-S-E-H-N-E-G-0-C-U- 
8-L. 





ANN O’ TaTor. 





Conundrums. 


Why is a wide-awake, intelligent boy like the letter 
you are carrying to the mail? He is bound to be 
posted. 

ae isa bore like the letter D? Because he is in- 
tolerable (in tolerable). 

Why is a king who often goes to battle like a travel- 
ler on foot? Because he isa war king (a-walking). 

What is the difference between a man who plates 
cutlery and a burglar? One steals silver, and the 
other silvers steel. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1, Nap; 2, 0; 3, Leon—Napoleon. 

4, Water; 5, loo(m)—Waterloo. 

6, Well; 7, ing; 8, ton—Wellington. 
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Third line down—Bunker Hill Battle, 
Fifth line down—Cawnpore Massacre, 





5. Tyche, or fortune. 
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The Subscri ption Price of the COMPANION is 81.75 
a year, payment in advance. NE 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion, 


MALIGNANT CARBUNCLE, 


This very painful and dangerous disease is also known 
as malignant pustule; also as anthrax, which is simply 
Greek for a live coal, while carbuncle is from the Latin, 
and haa the same meaning. The name refers to its red 
color and its burning character. 

Ir appearance it resembles a boil, without a core. 
Its chief prevalence is among animals, and being highly 
infectious, those who deal in their wool, hair, hides and 
flesh are liable to contract it from simple contact; to 
inhale the contagion as it floats in the air; or to take 
it into their system with their drinking water or milk. 

It is one of the germ diseases, and is due to a bacte- 
rium (bacillug anthracis), first discovered in 1849. 
This anthrax bacillus is a rod-shaped plant so small 
that it would take two thousand five hundred of them, 
laid end to end, to extend an inch. 

It increases by dividing itself in two, each part be- 
coming a perfect whole. This process perpetually re 
peated with each individual, soon yields a countless, 
ever-multiplying crop, whose nutriment is derived 
from the fluids of the body. Its spores (seeds), like 
seeds in general, may retain their vitality for years, un- 
affected by climate or temperature. 

The seat of the disease is generally the parts of the 
body most exposed—the face, neck, hands and arms. 
It begins with a small pimple, difficult at first to 
be distinguished from a common pimple, and yet it 
may cause death in three or four days. There is much 
itching. 

Soon red streaks radiate from it. Then there are 
lancinating pains, which may extend to the chest, arms, 
abdomen, and even to the lower extremities. There is 
very extensiye gangrene (mortification). Though a 
very fatal disease, some severe cases recover. The 
blood is dark and tarry, and death most often results 
from paralysis, due to a clot (thrombus) in some of the 
principal vessels of the brain. 


a 
TRICKS AT THE POLLS. 


W SUBSCRIPTIONS | 





Politicians in the “good old times” were not, to eay 
the least, more honest than those of the present day. | 
Our ancestors not unfrequently practised tricks to 
secure offices and political power. Indeed, some of 
the tricks once in vogue could not be practised in this | 
generation, because of a higher degree of intelligence | 
among the voters, and also because of better laws to 
guard the purity of the ballot-box. 

It would not, for example, be possible at the present 
time to commit a fraud like that the writer remembers 
to have heard described by the late Thaddeus Stevens, 
of Pennsylvania, who was the leader of the House of 
Representatives at Washington during the Civil War 
and for several years afterwards. 

“Away back in the ‘thirties,’” said Mr. Stevens, 
“there was a very close contest in a certain county in 
Pennsylvania, between the Whigs and the Democrats. 
In one corner of the county was a township where 
pretty much al) the inhabitants were Whigs, and 
where the election officers were all of that political 
faith. 

“After the few Democrats had voted they went 
home, not enjoying the society of their belligerent 
neighbors, and not suspecting any trick, where the 
election was all on one side, like a jug-handle. 

“The Whigs remained near the polls. Toward even- 
ing, they formed in line and marched around the log 
school-house, in which the voting took place. Every 
man putin a ballot as he came to the window. The 
procession kept on moving until it had gone around 
the house eight or ten times. The tremendous Whig 
vote from that township carried the county.” 

This was “repeating” in its most simple and primi- 
tive form, and of course could not be practised where 
there is a registry law, and where the number of votes 
returned must correspond with the number on the reg- 
istry list, or where the men of the minority party 
keep their eyes open for fraud. 

There were gross frauds perpetrated in Louisiana in 
1844, in the Presidential contest between Henry Clay 
and James K. Polk, which obtained a national fame 
and entered into political discussion for years after- 
ward. They were called the “Plaquemines frauds,” 
because committed in Plaquemines Parish 

In Louisiana a parish is the same thing as a county 
in other States. Plaquemines lies along the Mississip- 





pi River below New Orleans. Al! the settlements are 





immediately on the river-bank, protected by levees. 
On election-day, in 1844, some Democratic politicians | 
chartered a steamboat, and taking aboard a number of 
men who had already voted in the city, they sailed | 
down the river, landed at every polling-place they came | 
to, and voted the whole gang at each. 

It is hardly probable that any boy who reads this ar- 


| ticle will ever hear as much about frauds at elections 


as his father heard about the Plaquemines frauds. 

The whole country rang with the story of them,—a 
story vehemently denied by the Democrats, and just 
as vehemently asserted by the Whigs, who declared 
that their candidate had lost Louisiana by the unlawful 
votes of that steamboat load of repeaters. But Mr. 
Polk would have been elected if Louisiana had been 
against him. 

Election frauds are the bane of the right of suffrage, 
and forebode the overthrow of the liberties of the peo 
ple unless held in check by an honest and determined 


public sentiment. 
——»—— 


EAGLE AND DOG, 

We have our “golden eagle” in the western world 
(in ornithology as well as in the ‘‘coin of the realm’’), 
but not even the great American eagle actually wears 
a gold ring. One of his royal cousins in Europe has 
been lately found with this mark of distinction on him, 
and evidently with an adventurous history too. At 
Fiirstenwalde, in the province of Brandenburg, a field. 
laborer heard a dog howling in a most dismal manner. 
Running in the direction whence the sound came, he 
saw a large bird perched on the back of the watch-dog 
of a neighboring farmer, and the two were struggling, 
half in the air, half on the ground. 


He ran and called the bailiff of the place, and both re- 
turning to the spot, they saw the bird hopping a few 
paces, and moving with difficulty. He tried to fly, but 
was evidently disabled. A shot killed him. 

They then found the dog dead. 

The bird was an eagle, of the species known as 
Aquila imperialis and measured seven feet between 
the tips of his wings. The dark, almost black plum- 
age, with the snow-white shoulders, gave a hint as to 
his age. 

On his left foot, just above the claws, was a ring 
made of a strong gold plate, on which were cut the 
letters, still quite visible, “H. Ks. o. k.,”’ underneath 
which was the word “Eperies,” and on the other side 
the date ‘10. 9., 1827.” 

Eperies is a town in Upper Hungary. It would bea 
matter of extreme interest to trace the history of this 
ferocious and gigantic bird. It may be assumed that 
the ring was placed upon his foot after he had been 
full-grown, or nearly so; in which case this king of 
birds must have lived, eagle and eaglet, at least sixty 
years. 


——_@—————_ 
“ENTICED.” 

Lawyers encounter several classes of witnesses. 
There is the “‘swift” witness, who generally damages 
the side which calls him, because he is so willing to tell 
all he knows, and more too. The “slow” witness is 
also a bother, for he is fearful of giving a wrong im- 
pression. He so hesitates in answering the simplest 
question that the jury hesitate to believe him. 

Then there is the queer witness, the man who has 
his own way of telling the story which he don’t want 
to tell. His evidence must be drawn out, as the sur- 
geon extracts a splintered bone, piece by piece. 

An affray once occurred in a New England village 
between several men. One of them having been se- 


verely hurt, an examination took place before-a justice | 


of the peace, to find out who had injured him. One 
Salstonstall was supposed to have been the culprit, and 
the examination proceeded on that supposition. 

A witness, one of the “queer” sort, was on the 
stand. He evidently knew all about the affray, and, 
as evidently, didn’t wish to tell what he knew. 


“Well, sir, what was Salstonstall doing?’’ asked the | 


lawyer, after vainly trying to persuade the witness to 
tell what he knew without being questioned. 

“Oh, he was slashing around.” 

“Well, what is that?” 

“He was just knocking about here and there.” 

**What did he do to the injured man?” 

“Why, he enticed him.” 

“Enticed him! How?” 

“Oh, he enticed him with a crowbar—so!” and rais- 
ing his arms, he slung them around with a force that 
would have felled an ox. 

————-4 
RICHLY REWARDED. 

Honesty is its own reward to every honest person. 
When a man or a boy expects pay for being honest his 
virtue is worth little or nothing. The old negro in the 
following story, told by the Atlanta Constitution, had 
the right of the matter: 


ACHILD of 12 Years can Overate with Ease, 


Anderson, the colored porter of the Butler House, 
picked up an open roll of $100 at the door of the post- 
office. At once he approached a man who he thought 
had dropped it. 

“Mister,” he said, “is dis yourn?” 

The gentleman paid no attention to him. 

Again he asked, “Mister, is dis money yourn?” 

Still the man gave no heed. 

‘“*Boss,”’ he asked again, with the rising inflection, 
“is dis money yourn?” 

The man then turned and stared at the negro, searched 
his pockets, said yes, and gave the negro twenty-five 
cents. 

Anderson could have kept the money, as no one saw 
him pick it up. Some one rallied him afterwards, and 
asked him why he did not keep it? 

“No,” said honesty, “I feel richer wid dis quarter 
dan wid $100 dat wan’t mine.” 

diacnninibetipsctinitilifae 
WISER AND SADDER, 

A Kentucky farmer tells, in the Courier-Journal, a 
story of a dog and a rabbit, which exhibits the dog’s 
endurance and his facility in learning by experience : 
The rabbit ran into a hole under a lot of roots, and the 
dog, in trying to get at the rabbit, stuck his head in 
the hole and became fastened by the neck in such a 
manner that it was impossible for him to get his head 
out. 


The dog had been missing from home exactly ten 
days, when he was accidentally discovered by a little 
negro who was walking through the field. Assistance 
was procured, and the animal was released from his 
painful situation, but so weak and exhausted that he 
staggered about as if drunk. 

The rabbit was found dead in the bottom of the hole. 
Having been unable to escape, it died of starvation in 
sight of the unfortunate dog. 

The dog drank and ate freely on reaching the house, 
and is now as strong and active as ever, but he has no 
use for rabbits, refusing to run one that was turned 
joose at his very nose. 


eee 


LAWRIE’s mother was teaching him to add, and held 
up two fingers. He counted. “Now,” said she, “here 
are three more. How many does that make?” The 
little fellow did not quite understand. “Why, Law- 
rie,” said she, “if you had two apples, and I should 
give you three more, what would you have?” Look- 
ing up with his great speaking eyes, he said, “Why, 
mamma, I would have the stomach-ache.” F 


Blue Monday. 

Every housewife knows what this means; but strange 
enough, when SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE is used, half 
the terrors of washing day are dissipated, The clothes 
always come out right, never streaked, and have that 
beautiful azure tint, so desirable, but never obtained in 
the same perfection with any other Blue. Five cents 
will prove this, Every grocer should have SAWYER’S 
CRYSTAL BLUE. Call for Red-top Box, Blue Label.[ Adv, 

a 

It costs nearly double to manufacture DELAND’s 
CHEMICAL BAKING POWDER, which is made from 
Cream Tartar and Soda only, than it does those filled 
with starch, flour, and other dead weights. Some man- 
ufacturers to avoid the expense of Cream Tartar, use 
Ammonia, Alum, Tartaric Acid, &. You can detect 
the impure ones by boiling in water a small quantity. 
The ammonia will produce an odor; alum also, and taste 
bitter, and the starch and filling will not disappear, while 
Cream Tartar and Soda will leave clear water, [Adv. 

er oe 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
DRANK WITH SODA WATER 
is delicious, All druggists have it. It is refreshing and 
cooling. Try it often! [Ade, 
_—- > —-—— 

Erysipelas and salt rheum are cured by Hood’s Sar- 

saparilla, the great blood purifier. [Adv,. 
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We send enough elegant silk to make 4-10 in. 
blocks for @1, including lithograph diagram 
showing how to put them together from prize 
PATCH designs. Fancy work material at wholesale 

pesoee. Waste embroidery, 4 cts. per oz. 
WORK Samples to make 10-in. block,a0c. NEW YORK 

SILK AND SUPPLY Co., 338 Broadway, N.Y. 


SILK AND SATIN PIECES 


YOR PATCHWORK, Samples with Sprays of Flow- 
ers stamped on them. Also Book of Patterns and 
Instructions for PATCHWORK, containing 40 Point Russe 
and Snow-Flake Stitches. All for 14 two-cent stamps 
(28 ets.) J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, Mass. 





Jordan, Marsh & Co, 


FOR CONVENIENT 


SUMMER SHOPPING, 


SEND FOR OUR 


Art Gallery 


AND FASHION INDICATOR. 
Mailed Free to any Address, 
OUR 


COLLECTION OF SONCS 


260 pages. 35 Cents. 
OUR COLLECTION OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


35 Cents. 
Best value for the money, More books sold than any 
others of similar kind. Send 15 cents additional 
for each book to defray postage expense, 


OUR $1.00 PACKAGE OF 


PATCHWORK SILKS 


Is an acknowledged source of satisfaction to all who 
have seen them. 
30 beautiful uniformly-sized Patterns, $1.00. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington and Avon Streets, 
Mention this paper. BOSTON, MASS. 


ROCKFORD WATCHES 








The Results of ignorant attempts to supply a sub- 
stitute for human milk are no doubt sufficiently disas- 
trous; but a diet chosen with care and given with judg- 
ment will seldom disappoint our expectations. Mellin’s 
Food has been prepared to meet this want, and is now 
thoroughly established as the des¢ nutriment for infants 
and invalids ever known. All druggists have it. 


(A266, LLEST LS 


THE BEST $1.00 PACKAGE. 

Sixty Pieces, 3 by 3 inches; or Fifty pieces, 2 by 6 inches; o 
Twenty-four pieces, by 5 inches ; or Fifty irregular pieces of corres 
ponding quantity and value. Beautiful Colors and Patterns. No tw 
alike. alf above Quantities, 60 Cta. EMBROIDERY 
SILK FOR CRAZY WORK-—all Bright Colors—full half 
| ounce packages, 25 Cents, one ounce, 40 Cents. 

COOPER & CONARD. 
Importers and Retailers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW-ART-HANDBOOK, 


DRAWN-WORK. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A neat 16-paye manual, copiously illustrated with ex- 
amples of this beautiful and attractive work. The di- 
oe are clear and practical, the matter fresh and 

| original. 
| Price, with large supplement, free by post, 35c. each. 

Catalogue of other Art Work Publications sent upon 

receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 
Address WM. re. Publisher. 


EAM WASHER. 


BEST WASHING MACHINE MADE 
10,000 Sold in Six Months, 

TIME AND LABOR SAVED 
‘With no Wear on Clothes. 
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Price $10. Big Discount to Dealr’s 

Ifyou cannot buy it at Home 

send us $10. and we will a it 
by express, all charges prepai 

“Have used the MISSOURI STEAM 





For Circulars, Terms, ete. 
my dress the Gen’! Agents for v.s. 
“JOHNSTO RO: 





ain 8t., ST. LOUIS 





“A niece of mine, nine 
years ago,” says 
Milliken, the well-known 
yey a 





(of Cottage 
Yearth), “was taken at 
three months from its 
consumptive mother’s 
arms emaciated, and 
| placed on Ridge’s Food 
exclusively. At once it 
| commenced to gain, and 
was soon plump and 
healthy; and the child 
still lives.” Such testi- 
mony as this shows be- 
yond all cavil its true f= 
value. Retails—35c., 65c., 
$1.25 and $1.75, 

instructions 


STAMPING 2:2. "is 


fi 

on Felt, Satin, Plush, &c., so it will not 
rub. 35 Patterns for Kensington, Arra- 
sene and Ribbon Embroidery, Bouquets, 
Sprigs, Figures for CrazyQuilts, Vines, 
Outlines,&c. Box powder, distributor, cata- 
logue & Our New Sample Book, show- 
ing nearly 500 of our choicest designs and 
60 Alphabets, including The Owl, The 
Greenaway and the Spider’s Web Al- 
phabets, Price $1. Sample Book and In- 
structions, 30c. Our No. 2 Outfit, price, 
$3.00, contains all above and 20 Extra 
»ses, daisies, golden-rod, figures, outlines, 
&c., worth singly $5.00, With this outfit you can 
start business and make enough in one month to buy our 
$20 outfit. R, Lynn, Mass, 
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e TMi New 
outfit. Full 














Areunequalled in EXACTING SERVICE. 


Used by the Chief 
—) Mechanician of the 
se Coast Survey 

the Admira 
commanding in the 
U. ‘aval Observ- 
atory, for Astro- 
nomical! work ; and 
by Locomotive 
. Engineers, Con- 
Wek ductors and Rail- 
waymen. They are 
= recognized as 
for all uses in_ which close 
time and durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in Principal 
cities gue towns by the COM- 


AX exclusive Agents 
Geading jewelers.) wh 


give a Full Warranty. 

wr READY TO PLAN YOUR VACATION, 

REMEMBER that no pore of the American Con- 

| tinent has such a delightful climate as that of MINNE- 
| SOTA AND NORTHERN DAKOTA, 

THE PARK REGION OF MINNESOTA, 
With its clear days, deliciously comfortable nights, and 
exhilarating atmosphere, 

ENTIRELY FREE FROM MALARIA, 
beautiful scenery, romantic drives, an abundance of ex- 
cellent hotels, steamboats, railroads, etc.. offers innu- 
merable attractions to SUMMER TOURISTS. The 
many hundreds of Lakes in the Park Region afford un- 
equalled Hunting and Fishing. DEVIL'S uAKE,DAKOTA, 
has lately received considerable attention from the fact 
that here is offered the rare attraction of 

SALT WATER BATHING. 

Pamphlets and full information regarding MINNETON- 
KA, OSAKIS, ALEXANDRIA, ASHBY, or DEVIL’S LAKE, 
wili be furnished FREE, on application, 

>. H. WARREN, General Passenger Agt., 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
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If I eould not get another bicycle I would not give mine 
its weight in solid gold. For fifteen years I lost frova 
to eight days every month with stubborn sick head- 
Bince I have been riding the bicycle I have lost 
only two days from cause, haven’t spent a dol. 

if lar for a doctor.” Rav. GEO. F. PENTECOST. 
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Patchwork is NOT alike. 
Our packages for 50¢c. contain Plush 
and Satin only(no dress goods) with 
embroidered piece and sheets of 
fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 
ery Silk, full skeins(no scraps),with 
beads, spangles, ete., 25 and 50 cents, 


C RAZY Send for Catalogue. 


Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N. Y. 











White Mounta 


Freezer. 








in Freezer Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE MOTION 
White Mountain Ice-Cream Freezer, 


The only Freezer in the world having three distinct motions in- 
side the can, thereby, of course, producing Finer, Smooth- 
er Cream than any other Freezer on the market. 
easily adjusted and operated. Tubs waterproof. Over 300,000 
in use. Send for catalogue and price-list of this celebrated 


Machinery 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 

















